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A GLANCE AT THE BRONTE 
COUNTRY. 


. By A Factory Worker. 
Lone before I was old enough to know anything 
about the gifted Bronté family, I remember hear- 
ing the vil of Haworth referred to in con- | 
temptuous tones as “‘ that where the folke 
mucked the church steeple to make it grow.” 
Most of us know that in plain Eoglish ‘“‘ muck” 
means dirt, and the tale goes that once upon a 
time the inbabitants of Haworth were so ignorant 


as to believe that ifthey only put enough manure 
(some people say yeast) round the bottom of the 
steeple it would grow so many feet higher in a 
given time. Who saw this unique feat actuall 
performed report does not say, but the tale is 
atill accepted by eicecly people in all gocd faith. 
t there is yet another 


may Bronté, near the waterfall she loved so 


In spite of the rapid march of civilisation, the 
| little town of Haworth 


still possesses an old- 
fashioned air. The officials are not up-to-date in 
the matter of paving streets and mending roads. 
Of course, things are greatly altered since the 
days of the Brontés. The old church has gone. 
The grey-looking pose is enlarged and now 
looks habitable. The celebrated “ Black Bull” of 
Haworth, where poor Branwell spent so much of 
his time, is still there, and the very steep street. 
The exertion needed to climb this street makes 
cne wonder how the psople managed to get up 


the villagers are said to have tried to rake} “t= 


the moon out of some water. being under the 


impression that it was a large cheese, Of course, 
- these. tales want taking with the proverbial pinch 
of salt, as they are apt to disagree with 


persons 


whose imagination cannot stretch beyond ‘the 


- matter-of-fact and literal point. 


But, to get back to our subject. It was cur 
annual “tide” or feast, and having two days’ 
holiday at the factory I thought I could not do 
better than run over and have a look at the 
Bronté Museum, of which we have heard so much 
juet recently. The museum itself is over a bank, 
and threepence is charged for admittance. Most 


- of the articles exhibited are lent by friends and 


acquaintances of the family. There are several 
rtraits of Charlotte, and to my eyes they all 
have 4 similar expressiop, one of wistful yearn- 
ing, which is very sad. The oil painting of the 
Reverend Patrick Bronté represents a fine look- 
ing old man indeed, but rather stern featured. 
There are also several sketches and portraits by 
the unfortunate Branwell, he who was once the 
pride and hope of the family, and who ended his 
life of wasted talents by defying death. Some 
lace sleeves and a neck-handkerchief worn by 
Charlotte-are shown, also her wedding dress and 
shawl. Letters can be read. written by Charlotte, 
her father, Mrs. Gaskell, and Mr. Nicholls. 
Nearly all these letters have been copied from 
the original by the typist, as, owing to the faint | 
ink and small handwriting, they are not easy to 
decipher. There are also on view the original | 
mauuscripts of “Jane Eyre,” ‘ Shirley,” and | 
“Villette.” .Two interesting articles belonged | 
to Emily Bronté, one was the stool used by her | 


_ when sitting on the moors in summer-time, and | 


the other was the collar worn by her faithful | 
bull-dog, Keeper. The wide area in which the 
Brontés’ books are popular is shown by a glance 
at the visitors’ book. It contains the names of 
persons from Canada, Chicago, South Africa, and 
every part of Great Britain. 

A heavy thunderstorm came on just as we had | 
finished our inspection of the museum, and as we | 
were pressed for time we were obliged to defer 


. our visit to the inside of the church, and also our | 


intended walk to the moor, on which may now be 
seen the stone chair erected to the memory of 


‘time. 


CHARLOTIE BRONTE. 
(From Portrait Painted srom Lie by Richmond.) 


and down in slippery weather. Whena funeral 
takes place in the church-yard, the mourners all 
get out and walk up the hill. There would be 
no factories close at hand in Charlotte Bronté’s 
To-day the valleys are full of smoke 
belched forth from surrounding chimneys, and 
the old order of things has given place to new. 

I cannot say that I am an admirer, much less a 
lover, of moorland scenery. The wild-looking 
moors which stretch for miles in lonely wastes of 
purple and black coombs, and steep ravines, 
filled with the perpetual sound of falling water 
and moaning winds, call forth in me a feeling 
more akin to awe than pleasure. Ican imagine 


that the moors when seen on a bright sunny day, | - 


with the sweet emelling heather in full bloom, 
the buzz of innumerable bees, and the tinkling 
of the waterfalls will be a yoodly sight; but to 
see them as I saw them all misty and grey with 


[Bgeert es ®] One Penny Weekly. , 


"the ap hing storm, gave me a weird, uncann: 
| Sensation, and did not make me have pa 
| 


particular wish to live in the neighbourhood of 
moors. George Eliot’s country, with its rich 
| cornfields, its woods and meads, its shady lanes 
and rippling streams, is much more restfal and 
refreshing to me than the wild beauty of the 
, Bronté country. 
- Among the factory workers of Yorkshire, 
the works of the Bronté sisters are more or 
less read and liked ; and when one considers 
that there is little or no humour to be found 
j ia any of theie novels, this fact is some- 
| what remarkable. “Jane Eyre” seems to be 
the general favourite among factory girls. As 
far as I am concerned, I prefer “Shirley ” far 
before ‘‘Jane Eyre;” it is brighter and more 
genial in tone than Charlotte's other books, and 
the characters to me are more natural. can 
quite understand men and women like Hiram 
Yorke, Shirley, Robert Moore, and Caroline ; 
but I cannot. d..a.aman._like Rochester, 
nor a women like Jane Eyre. There is no doubt 
that we women owe a lot to the Bronté sisters. 
They were among the very first to strike, that 
resonant note of revolt against’ the’ ficial 
limitations of @ woman's world which is heard 
everywhere in our literature of tc-day. Some- 
one has said that ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights” is one 
of those books about which only two feelings are 
poesible—hearty dislike or intolerant admiration. 
However, I humbly beg to be at least one 
exception to this rather sweeping assertion. 
When I first read “ Wuthering Heights” asa 
girl of sixteen, I was simply fascinated by the 
book. To me it seemed to open up @ new 
world; I had never. imagined that such original 
characters could be found even in books. 
But I cannot say that I cordially liked the tale, 
After the ‘lapse of some years I read it again, 
slowly and carefully, and even now my feeling 
towards “Wuthering Heights” canvot be de- 
scribed as one of hearty dislike, but neither is it 
one of intolerant admiration. 

I daresay even the much-talked-of new 
woman will fully agree with Charlotte Bronté’s 
ideas concerning spinsterhood. She says: “I 
speculate much on the existence of un- 
married and never-to-be-married women; and 
T have already got to the point of considering 
that there is no more respectab’e character 
on this earth than an unmarried woman 

| who makes her way through life quietly, per- 
severingly, without support of husband or brother, 
and who retains in her possession a well- 
regulated mind, a disposition to enjoy simple 
pleasures, and fortitude to endure inevitable 
pains, sympathy with the sufferings of others, 
and a willingness to relieve want as far as her 
means allow.” The preface of ‘Jane Eyre” 
always appealed to me more than the book itself. 
The out-spoken, honest sentiments expressed 
therein struck a responsive chord which has never 
coased to vibrate in sympathy. The paesage in the 
reface which most impressed me was this: 


‘‘Conventionality is not morality. Self- 
| righteousness is not religion, To atta: the first 
' +3 not to assailthe lust. To pluck the mask from 


| the fac of the Pharisco is not to lift an impious 


hand to the crown of thorns. These thing and 


18 


are diametrically opposed ; they are as 
Sistinot as is vice from virtue.” 
Charlotte Bronté's y of life, too, is 
very similar to that of low when he sai? — 
“Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 
-»¥eon will find the same sentiment expressed in 
“‘ Jane Eyre” in a characteristic manner. “Take 
the matter as you find it: ask no questions, utter 
no remonstrances ; it is your best wisdom. You 
expected bread, and you have gota stone; break 
your teeth on it, and don't shriek because your 
nerres are martyrised; do not doubt that your 
mental. stomach—if you havé such a thing— 
is strong as an ostrich’s; the stone will digest. 
You out your hand for an egg, and fate put 
into it a scorpion. Show no consternation ; close 
your fiogers firmly upon the gift; let it sting 
through the palm. Never mind, ia time, after 
your and arm have swelled and quivered 
with torture, the squeezed scorpion will die, and 
you- will- have learned the great lesson how to 
endure without a sob.” 

On ing Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of 
Charlotte Bronté,” one is forced to admit 
that the authoress of ‘“‘Jane Eyre” lived 
a life of silent heroism. Her talents placed 
her on a level with such women as Ciscrgs 
Eiiot, Jane Austen, Harriet Martineau, and 
many others; but it is for her domestic virtues 
as well as her literary talent that the name of 
Charlotte Bronté will always be honoured by 
thinking women. She proved herself a dutiful 
daughter to an eccentric father, a tender, loviug 
sister to an erring brother. Her life had cares 
and trials far above the aversege, but she rose 
superior to them all, and left behind her the 
record of a pure, unselfish life, which will serve as 
a beacon light to women of allages. P. E. M. 

[It adds to the interest of the above to know 
that it is written by a genuine Factory Worker, 
who makes her living in the mill, and is enticely 
self-educated, but whose articles -have found 
admission from time to time into many of the 
best magaz‘nes.— Eb. | ; 


BIRDS MAKE THEIR 
HOriEs. 


Amone the curiosities of nature there is none 
better worthy of study than the home- 
naking of the animals. It is not birds alone 
that prove themselves to be such wonderful 
arvhitects, and possessed of such knowledge, 
patience, and indomitable rseverance in 
their capacity of builders, although the case 
of the bi is best known in this respect. 
The pensile birds, embracing several varieties, 
are, aps, the most remarkable among 
the feathered tribes, suspending, as they 
‘do, their habitations on branches, and some- 
times over the water. The weaver bird generally 
bangs its nest on a twig over the water, and so 
low down that if a monkey attempts to steal 
the eggs, which it is apt to do, the twig bends, 
and a cold bath is the consequence to the thief. 
The sociable weaver birds unite theic efforts and 
make a kind of thatched roof, under which, or 
rather in which, they build their nests. The 
tailor bird is expert in sewing, makes a long nest 
of leaves, which it sews together with the fibre 
of a plant, first piercing holes in them with its 
beak. The trap-door spider, found in various 
parts of Europe, has got its popular name from 
the very ingenious nest which it constructs. It 
makes a hole in the ear lining it with moss 
and silk, and, when the pit is completed, closes it 
with an accurately-fitting lid that turns on 4 
hinge of silk. The spider retires into this den 
when threatened, and is said to hang on to the 
lid if any attempt is made to raise it. In this 
ratreat he rests during the day, and leaves at 
night in search of food. To gaia further safety 
it sometimes makes a second chamber leading 
off from the pit, and conceals this with a kind of 
curtain. 


HOW THE 


Havcuty Lapy (who has just purchased a 
stamp): ‘‘Must I put it on myself?” Post- 
office assistant (very politely): ‘ Not necessarily, 
ma'am; it will probably accomplish more if you 
put it on the letter.” 


Me. JoserH Bussy eyed the sk 
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IDOLS. 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 
BY HOPE DARING. 


as he 
leisurely walked from the barn to the house. 
The morning sun was veiled by a fleecy mist, 
while low in the south-west a bank of dark gray 
Pike ku proamnged Mr. Busb 

ter his prolo: scrutiny, Mr. Bus’ m- 
dered the matter. It was "kot until oihad 
washed his hands and face in the back kitchen 
porch and entered the room where his wife was 
taking up the breakfast, that he said : 

‘‘’Pears like it might rain.” 

“That is what you always say if there’s a 
cloud in the sky,” Mrs. Busby said tartly ; ‘‘ I'll 
thank you to lift that boiler on, just the same.” 

‘Goin’ to wash? It’s most certain to rain.” 

“Let it rain! I haven’t any patience with 
such weather,” and Mrs. Busby rushed down 
cellar after a pitcher of cream. 

Her husband never hurried. He put the 
boiler carefully on the stove, built up a good 
fire, and in obedience to a gesture from his wife 
took a place at the table. 

Mr. Busby always thought before he spoke. 
This time, after a brief but earnest blessing, he 
devoted himself to ham, eggs, and potatoes for 
five minutes before saying in his usual drawling 
voice : 

“That was a powerful sermon of the elder 
yesterday, Mirandy. I always thought that text 
about Ephraim bein’ jined to his idols might 
apply to some of us. Most everybody has idols 
of some sort or other.” 

Mrs. Busby stirred her golden brown coffee 
reflectively. ‘‘Perhaps so! I hope the people 
who need it took Mr. Ranton’s fine application. 
As for me, I once had an idol, but God took it.” 

There was a pause. The thoughts of both 
husband and wife travelled to the parlour where 
hung the picture of a child, a wee maiden with 
ladgting lue eyes and dimpled arms. It was 
the picture of little Leah, their only child, whose 
death twenty years before had left the old farm 
home desolate. 

Mr. Busby’s heart was too deeply stirred by 
memories of his child to speak. But when a 
dash of rain came against the window pane his 
wife exclaimed crossly, 

“There, it’s raining. And if I don’t wash 
Monday, nothing goes right all the week.” 

‘©*Tain’t an idol, is it, Mirandy?” The good 
man of the house pushed back from the table. 
“Now, it don’t seem jest right to be so sot as 
you are on doin’ your work exactly as you want 
to. It ’pears to me it might be an idol.” 

‘‘What an idea! Just look there, Joseph. 
See that dirty spot on the table-cloth where 
you've rubbed your old coat sleeve. This table- 
cloth was clean yesterday morning and now it 
must go in the wash, making three this week. 
I do wish you would be more careful.” 

‘© Why, now, Mirandy, I do try to be careful. 
I wish you would use colored tablecloths. I 
thought you bought some Turkey red ones.” 

‘© Yes, Idid buy them,” and a look of disgust 
crossed the face opposite Mc. Busby. ‘But I 
want it understood I am not going to use ’em, 
I will work my fingers to the bone before I'll set 
my table with anything but a white cloth,” and 
she stroked the glossy linen approvingly. 

“T know, Mirandy, but maybe that’s another 
idol. You see, you think a sight of such things.” 

“ Now, Joseph Busby, if you are going to talk 
such nonsense as that you better get to work. 
Just seethere. The sun is seman So you see 
it was right for me to wash after all.” 

“Maybe so,” and the eyes of the simple- 
hearted man softened as he looked through the 
east window at the sun-kissed young foliage 
from which the rain drops were yet falling. 
‘‘ Maybe so, Mirandy. You air an uncommon 
woman and have been a good wife to me for 
twenty-seven years. You hain’t got many idols, 
Mirandy, not half as many as Ihave. But this 
always thinkin’ your way is best—” 

‘See here, Joseph Busby ’—there was an 
undertone of almost fierceness in her voivo. ‘‘I 
think such twisting of the Scriptures is sinful. 
Tf I have idols I can tend to ’em, that’s all,” and 
Mrs. Busby strode into her bedroom and shut 
the door violently. 
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When she returned to the kitchen she was in 
— ion of the field. Joseph had gone to his 
work, 

‘‘ High time,” she sniffed ; “idols, indeed ! ” 

She put her clothes to soak, clea her 
dishes into the pantry began washing ae 
Her thoughts were not pieewnt ones; the frown 
on her face told that. The window before which 
she stood was covered with a thick growth of 
morning-glory vines. A few of the daintily 
twisted buds, unheeding the threatenings of the 
storm, had opened their pink, blue and white 
cups and peered in at the flushed face of the 
worker. But Mrs. Busby was too busy, too 
disturbed by her husband’s words, to notice 
their beauty. 

“T don’t see what possessed Joseph to say 
that,” she said, as she rubbing her clothes. 
a | are up the only idol I ever had twenty years 


0. 

She stopped abruptly. “Of course it's that 
letter,” she went on after a brief pause. “But 
he is wrong. It isn’t idols that keeps me from 
doing my—” 

Again she stopped. She had almost said duty. 
A week before a letter had come from a little 
town in Kansas to Mr. Busby. The letter con- 
tained news of the death of Mrs. Emma Hale, a 
distant cousin of Joseph's. Mrs. Hale was a 
widow and left one child, a boy, two years old. 
The writer, a neighbour of the dead woman, 
went on to say she could care for the child no 
longer, and if his relatives did not come for him 
he would be sent to the poorhoure. Joseph 
pondered the matter a day and a night. He 
then coolly proposed sending for the child and 
adopting it. His wife flatly refused. What—a 
child, a two-year-old baby, to make litter on her 
clean floors, and upset her orderly plan of life! 

“You must be crazy, Joseph,” she said 
severely. ‘If it was a girl now, and big enough 
to be out from under foot, I might think of it. 
But there hain’t any use talking about it.” 

Joseph Busby rarely opposed his wife, even in 
so smal] a matter as when she bade him 
be silent. However, this time he said : 

‘“‘We air growin’ old, Mirandy. The baby 
would be something to love us.” 

These words came back to Mrs. Busby as she 
bent over the washtub. Did she and Joseph 
need something to love them? She thought of 
the ramb'ing old houss with its many rooms, of 
the fertile acres surrounding it, and of the com- 
foctable bank account. Then her mind wandered 
to the distant cemetery where a white marble 
cross marked her baby’s grave. 

‘‘T couldn't give Leah’s place to another,” 
she whispered. ‘‘And yet he might make a 
place for himself. Oh, my baby! I miss her 
still.” 

Withdrawiog her hands from the suds, Mrs, 
Busby crossed the sitting-room and entered 
the parlour. No one knew, not even her hus- 
band, how many troublesome questions the 
mother settled before her child’s picture. 

She opened the blinds and looked long and 
earnestly at the laughing baby faca, 

«Do you want me to, dear?” she asked tear- 
fully. ‘‘Do you want me to take a noisy, 
troublesome boy into this home? Is it an idol, 
Leah, my wanting everything so quiet and 
orderly ?” 

Ten minutes later she was back at her wash- 
ing. The parlour blinds were closed and all 
things were as they had been excepting Mrs. 
Bueby’s eyes; there was a new light in their 
grey depths. - At half-past nine the last clothes 
were on the line. Returning from hanging 
them out, Mrs, Busby found a neighbour, Mr. 
Vance, at the door. ; P 

“I’ve been down to the station,” he said, 
‘and the eight o’clock train brought a baby for 
you, or Busby, rather. i 

“A what?” demanded Mra. Busby, 
her breath. ; 

“A baby!” It was plain to see that Mr. 
Vance was enjoying the situation. ‘' A woman 
who was going east on a visit brought it from 
Kansas. Said it belonged to some of Busby’s 
fo'ks. She left it in care of the ticket agent, and 
he sent it over by me. It’s down to the road in 
my wagon, and a trunk too. The little fellow 
has cried most ever since since the woman left 
him.” 

Mrs. Busby took down her green gingham sun- 


catching 
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bonnet, and prepared to follow him out to the 
wagon without a word. 

“ Was you expecting it?” Mr. Vance asked, 
somewhat disappointed at her quietness. 

‘«‘ Not to-day,” she replied briefly. 

It was a plump but tear-stained little face 
that met her eager gaze There were great blue 
eyes, & rosy mouth, and closely a yellow 
hair. But the child was erm d dirty, 

d began crying in a piteous fashion. 

a Mrs. Busby held =p her arms. ‘* Come to 
auntie, dear,” she said, coaxingly. ‘' You want 
_gome and milk, don’t you, and to see the 
dear little chickens ?’ 

At the same leisurel 


gait of the morning Mr. 
Busby again trave: 


the path from the barn 
to the house. Miranda’s line of snowy clothes 
drying in the sun brought to his mind the con- 
yersation of the morning, but he expected no 
reference to it from his wife. A surprise 
awaited him. The table was laid for three, and 
at the guest’s place stood a clumsy little high 
chair that for twenty years had stood empty in 
an upper room. And on the floor sat a happy- 
f child surrounded by clothespins, empty 
bottles, a disused ant and a like collec- 
tion of impromptu p. ings. 

“ Who, who is that, Miransly r* 

“Joey Hale Busby,” was Miranda's prompt 
reply, and picking up the child, she put it in her 
husband’s arms. ‘There, Joey, dear, make 
friends with Uncle Joseph. He is the dearest 
little fellow,” she went on, “so cunning and not 
a bit afraid.” 

“But I don’t understand,” and Joseph 
Busby’s arms closed tenderly round the little 


orphan. ; 
: The story was soon told. 

“ Of course we'll keep him, and do the best we 
can by him,” Mrs. Busby said by way of conclu- 
sion. “ Dinner is ready and the green peas and 
custard pie will taste good to little Joey. I 
guess you were right abcut my idols, Joseph,” 
stopping to fasten a towel round the child’s 
neck in lieu of a bib, “ but they are overthrown. 
Now I'll try and not make an idol of Joey.” 

“You air a remarkable woman, Mirandy,” Mr. 
Busby said, wiping his eyes. “Ihave always 
said you were a remarkable woman, and I’m a 
little afraid I am makin’ an idol of you.” 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

An American bishop recently contributed an 
article to one of the magaziues, in the course 
of which he criticised the employment of so many 
women teachers in the is to the extinction 
of man, Quite a controversy was excited by the 
article, and Harper's Weekly compiled an inter- 
esting table, in which the percentage of male 
teachers and the percentage of illiteracy were set 
forth, The result comes out that where there are 
most women teachers there is the smallest amount 
of illiteracy. In California, to give one instance, 
_ the men only comprise one-fifth of the teachers, 
and the percentage of illiteracy is only 4°6. In 
the nine States where more than half of the 
teachers are men, the percentage of illiteracy is 
over 26, while where the men fall below 20 per 

cent. the illiteracy is less than 7 per cent. 

* & * 


A WOMAN DEEP SEA DIVER, 


TuE only professional woman diver and sub- 
marine explorer lives at Palm Beach, Florida. 
She is sea a 2 years of age, and is the wife 
of diver Pedro Gomez, who comes from a family 
of sponge divers. Pedro was taught submarine 
diving on scientific lines by an Englishman at 
Funchal, Madeira. He came to Central America, 
and at Colon met the woman who is now his wife. 
She readily fell into his ways of life, and for the 
_ past ten years has done most of the hazardous 
work for which he secures the contracts. She. 
carries less armour than he does, aud has in- 
vented a helmet with a system of air-pipes that 
she and her husband alone hold the secret of. It 
is claimed that with this helmét securing her 
breathing connection with the upper world she 
can wander almost at will through a sunken 
wreck. In an interview she says that in the 
course of a thousand descents to the ocean’s bed 
she has never met a sea monster, a mermaid, or 
any sort of fish that would not fly at the morest 
wave of her arm. 
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MRS. CADY STANTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


Aw account is just to hand in the Woman's 
Tribune, of a pow ng the New York celebra- 
tion of the eightie birthday of Mrs. Cady 
Stanton, the pioneer of “ Women’s Rights” in 
America, of whom we gave a portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch in our number for November 
28th. Mrs. Stanton herself has also honoured 
us by sending on a copy of her speech—the hand- 
writing that accompanies it being as clear and 
firm as if it appertained to a youngster of forty 
or 20, instead of to a woman of twice that age, 
who has spent herself freely in brain and soul in 
work for women, for half a.century past. We 
ought to be proud of the testimony to the power 
of women’s health and vitality to stand strain 
that such women as this one and our last 
week's “first page” English “grand old lady” 
afford the world. 
The Woman's Tribune says :— 


Fully 8,000 people assembled in the Metro- 


politan Opera House in New York City to 
celebrate the eightieth birthday anniversary 
of our honoured leader, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Every seat and box were sold, and some re-sold 
at an enormous advance. 

In the centre of the platform were three chairs 
of state, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, president 
of the National Council of Women, sat in one, 
Miss Anthony in another, and the central seat, 
somewhat elevated, was occupied by Mrs. 
Stanton. Above its high red back appeared a 
ground of white chrysanthemums with the word 
“ Stanton ” formed by red carnations. Festoons 
of roses draped the chair. One can easily 
imagine that Mrs. Stanton’s fair majestic face, 
with its aureole of white puffed hair, in this 
brilliant setting made a picture not soon to be 
forgotten. 

he boxes and balcony seats had mostly been 
taken by representives of different associations 
and were decorated with their emblems and 
colours, adding greatly to the splendour of the 
occasion. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
had a beautiful box, dressed with white flowers 
and ribbon. 

After a cornet quartette by the Parke sisters, 
Mrs. Dickinson made the opening address, in 
which she stated that the organizations repre- 
sented in this celebration numbered not less than 
a million women. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake presented an 
offering from the New York City Woman Suffrage 
League, a silver “loving cup,” bearing on one 
side the inscription, “ Presented to lizabeth 
Cady Stanton, 1815-1895,” and on the other the 
motto: 

“ Defeated day by day, but unto victory born.” 

The subject of women in education was 
presented by Miss M. Carey Thomas, dean of 
Bryn Mawr ; religion by Rev. Anna H. Shaw; 
temperance, . W. T. Burt ; moral progress, 
by Rev. Ida C. Hultin; missionary work, 
Emeline Burlingame Cheney; National Council, 
May Wright Sewall; Red Cross, Clara Barton; 
coloured women, Fannie Barnes Williams ; 
National Indian Association, Mrs. A. S. 
Quinton. The advancement of women thus 
being shown in detail, Alice Robbins emphasised 
the recital by a series of stereopticon views 
illustrating the evolution of women and their 
occupations. 

Miss Anthony took the time allotted to an 
address on woman suffrage to read letters and 
telegrams, which were almost without number, 
many State and local societies being represented. 
Among those from abroad were greetings from 
Lady Henry Somerset, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, 


| thirty members of John Bright's family, the 


Finland Women’s Rights Society, and many 
associations in England. When Mrs. Stanton 
was introduced the audience rose, and, cheering, 
gave the Chautauqua Salute. In a clear voice, 
audible in every part of the house, Mrs. Stanton 
gaid :—I thank you all very much for the 
tributes of love, respect, and gratitude which 
have been sent to me in telegrams and letters, 
and expressed in the presence of this great 
audience. As I am not able to stand very long, 
nor to talk loud enough, I have invited Miss 
Helen Potter to read what I have to say to you. 


well-known elocutionist, who has im 
Mrs. Stanton in some of her telling speeches all 
over the country. Somewhat abbreviated, the 
address was as follows :— 
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Before I sit down, I want to say one word to the 
men who are present. From all they will have 
to listen to to-night, and from what they have 
read in the 
conclusion that the new woman is going to crowd 
them entirely off the planet. I want to assure 

ou 
and 
welfare.” 


of Jate, they may come to the 


all that as long as you have mothers, wives, 
sweethearts, they will look out for your 


The paper was then read by Miss Potter, the 
nated 


“In thanking the friends present, and through 


the press the many clubs of women throughout 
the country who are celebrating my birthday to- 


night, and in response to the many lettera and 


elegrams I have received from the Old World 


and the New, I would say to one and all that in 
demanding justice and equality for all women, 
I have secured larger liberties for myself. 


I am well aware that all these public demon- 


strations are not so much tributes to me as an 


individual as to the great idea I represent —the 
enfranchisement of women. 

It is a long time, near half a century, since a 
few persons mot in 1848, in a little Methodist 
church in Seneca Falls, to discuss the status of 
women under the laws of New York. 

That was the first woman’s rights convention 
ever held in the world. . . . A declaration was 
read and signed by most of those present, and a 
series of radical resolutions adopted. But the 
majority of women ridiculed the idea of political 
rights for themselves, the press caricatured the 
convention, the pulpit denounced it, and some 
who took part withdrew their names, and 
appeared no more on our platform. But above 
this wave of petty clamor, that rolled from Maine 
to Louisiana, arose the clarion voice of Phillips: 
‘ This is the inauguration of the moat momentous 
reform yet launched upon the world, the first 
organised protest against the injustice that has 
brooded for ages over the character and destiny 
of one-half the human race.’ 

Within two years conventions were held in 
half a dozen different States, letters of sympathy 
came from women in this country, from Italy, 
France and Germany, all taking an active part 
in the revolutions of 1818. But I will not use 
any of my allotted time in dwelling on the past 
and noting the steps of progress, except to say 
that James Mott, a dignified Quaker, presided 
over the first convention, and his noble wife 
Lucretia, and her sister Martha Wright, and 
Frederic Douglass were the leading speakers. 
Paulina Wright Davis called the first convention 
iu old Massachusetts, and Lucy Stone kept the 
watchfires of liberty burning there until the day 
of her death. She was the first woman in the 
nation to protest against the marriage laws at 
the altar, and to manifest sufficient self-respect 
to keep her own name, to represent her in- 
dividual existence through life. 

. . « « Those who follow will pay fitting 
tributes to all these noble women. I have just 
two thoughts I wish to emphasise : 

1, Woman’s sphere. That ground has been 
travelled over so often that there is not a single 
tree nor flower nor blade of grass to be found 
anywhere. Yet excursions of men are con- 
tinually going to survey that old worn-out land. 
Ever since Eve left Paradiee, the trend of 
thought has been in the direction of woman's 
sphere. Those who could write in prose or 
verse have written about it; those who could 
orate have talked about it; statesmen have 
declared its limits in laws and constitutions ; 
bishops in Scriptures and sermons; (ditors in 
journals, and scientists in osseous formations, 
muscles, nerves, and the size and quality of the 
feminine brain. They have all sang in chorus 
the same old song, and will continue, like Poe's 
raven, tosing it ‘evermore,’ unless someone 
shall arise to solve this tangled problem. Fortu- 
nately, to remove this subject from human 
thought and give place to more profitable 
discussion, I arose on the 12th of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1815, and have spent a 

reat part of my life in elucidating this question. 
i propose now to give you the result of my 
explorations. Those who are capable of drawing 
logical conclusions from facts, will leave this 
house to-night with their minds for ever at reat 


e 
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as to the limits of woman’s sphere. . . . 
‘Let us make man in our own image, male 
and female, and give them dominion over the 
whole earth and every living thing therein.’ 
Here we have the first title deed to this 
iven alike to man and woman, and the 


first t of ‘God's intentions.’ Those who 
will make some concessions must admit 


* that wherever woman has been and maintained 
a foothold, and whatever she has done and done 
well, it must have been the ‘Oreator’s inten- 
rac gears ecco pam 


Creator and 
the woman as able to set at defiance the 
While e ing in the 


woman get out of her sphere? The moment 
you rial ad she has, you make her all-powerfal, 
a oe her er. To do this she must 
efy the laws of attraction, cohesion and gravi- 

_ tation, the centripetal and centrifugal forces, the 
positive and negative electricity, to be scattered 
into space herself, and be seen no more for- 


1 ving to ocean 
depths, he gives us pictures of coral caves and 
the monsters of the sea ; sailing with his balloon 
in the blue ether, he tells us of the wonders 
above the clouds. With his railroads he has 
linked together the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
with his ocean cable he has anchored continents 
side by side and welded the nations of the earth 
in one. The seven wonders of the world are so 
many tributes to his genius; the magnificent 
cathedrals, the museums, the libraries, the art 
galleries—all proclaim his divine origin, his 
creative power. 


He has laboured by turns in every department 
of science and industry, and has gathered 
knowledge and riches from every quarter of the 


globe. He has filled all stations, high and low, 
governed nations, led armies, and by his 
marvellous inventions has shifted the heavy 
burdens of labour from human shoulders to tire- 
less machines. Every day he has some new 
surprise in store for us, and new promiges of the 
future, when we are to make the journey of life 
by electricity, when all our present modes of 
locomotion, even the bicycle, will be thrown into 
the shade. He will thus make life like a sweet 
dream, the realisation of a fairy land. 

Thus we see that women need no longer knit 
or weave, make butter orcheese. Cunning arms 
and fingers of steel now do it all. Women need 
no longer cook, or wash or iron, or bake or brew ; 
for men do it all in restaurants, laundries, 
bakeries and breweries. Women need no longer 
sew, for with machines men now make under- 
clothes for women and children, and even the 
man-milliner bonnets and the tailor dresses. 
And man is not only making our earthly dwell- 
ing all that we could desire, but he is giving us 
new and delightful anticipations of the life to 
come. Learned revising committees have cast 
serious doubts on the Inferno and the Prince of 
Darkness. They have even, in the last version 
of the New Testament, eliminated the words 
‘hell’ and ‘ everlasting punishment,’ a most 
praiseworthy concession to the emotional nature 
of women and children. They have even added 
some new touches of gladness and hospitality to 
our heavenly home. 

Now, I suppose carping women all over the 
house are saying to theit neighbours, ‘ Where 
do we come in? If man is such a wonderful 
being, and fills all space, where is our sphere ?’ 
Why, it is plain to every rational mind that if 
man is everywhere and woman of necessity must 
remain on the planet, then their sphere is the 
same! They are, and ever must be, indissolubly 
bound together, as mother, father, husband, wife, 
brother, sister, in childhood, in marriage, in all 
life’s struggles, ever sharing each other's joys 

and sorrows. With tears of affection they per- 
form the last sad offices of love and friendship 
for each other, and in the bosom of mother 
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earth, side side, they rest at last together. 
Yes, the spheres of man and woman are the 


same, with different duties according to the | the 


of the individual. Woman, like all 
things, lives, moves, and has her being 
seve fe ages le eee 
m of the universe 8 on the 

of the hereafter. In the words of Tenny- 
son, they must be together 
* Everywhere, 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropped for one to sound the abyss 
of ce, and the secrets of the mind.’ 


The question is no longer the sphere of a whole 
sex, but of each individual. Women are now in 
the trades and peceemnons) everywhere in the 
world of work. ey have shown their capacity 
as students in the sciences, their skill as mariners 
before the mast, their courage as rescuers in life- 
boats. They are close on the heels of man in the 
arta, sciences, and literature ; in their know 
and understanding of the vital questions of the 
hour, and in the every-day, practical duties of 
life. Like man, woman’s sphere is in the whole 
universe of matter and mind, to do whatever she 
can, and thus prove ‘the intentions of the 
Creator’ 

(2) The other thought I would emphasise is 
the next step in progress we should take in our 
march to complete emancipation. We who have 
made our demands on the State have nearly 
finished this battle. The principle is practically 
conceded. We now have full suffrage in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah; municipal suffrage in the 
great State of Kansas, and school suffrage in 
half the States of the Union. They have had 
municipal and school suffrage in Great Britain 
for over twenty years, and some form of suffrage 
on a property qualification, either in person or 
by proxy, in several Euro countries. Most 
of those who fought this battle have passed to 
another sphere of action, and our younger 
coadjutors will ere long, like Miriam of old, with 
timbrels and dances and songs of victory, lead 
the hosts of women into the promised land of 
freedom. 

But as learned bishops and editors of religious 
rp may are warning us against further 
demands for new liberties, and clerygmen are 
still preaching sermons and refuse to receive 
women as delegates to their synods, it is evident 
that our demands for equal recognition should 
now be made of the Church for the same rights 
we have asked of the Stata for the last fifty 
years—for the same rights, privileges and 
immunities that menenjoy. We must demand 
that the canon law, prayer books and 
liturgies be purged of all invidious distinc- 
tions of sex. Charles Kingeley said long 
ago, ‘This will never be a good world for 
women until the last remnant of the canon law 
is swept from the face of the earth,’ and Lord 
Broug’ echoed back the same sentiment as to 
the civil law for women. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘a 
disgrace to the Christianity and civilisation of 
the nineteenth century.’ Here is the opinion 
of two distinguished men as to woman’s degraded 
position under the canon and civil law in Church 
and State. Can it be that what such men see 
and denounce women themselves do not feel 
and repudiate ? 

We must demand an equal place in the offices 
of the Church, as pastors, elders, deacons; an 
equal voice in the creeds, discipline, and all 
business matters, in synods, conferences and 
general assemblies. 

Women of wealth are all the time giving large 
sums of money to build and maintain churches ; 
they fill the pews each returning Sunday ; they 
swell the numbers of the devotees ; they supply 
the enthusiasm for revival seasons, and uphold 
the priesthood. They are ever loyal to the sons 
of Aaron, the house of Levi, the very powers 
that through the centuries have done more to 
block their way to freedom than all other 
influences put together. It is the perversion of 
the religious element in woman that has held 
her for ages the patient victim under the car of 
Juggernaut, on the funeral pyre, in Chinese 
shoes, in the Turkish harem, in the Catholic 
nunnery, and in the Protestant world beggars 
for church decorations, embroiderers of altar 
cloths, surplices and slippers. In return for this 
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devotion they are instructed with sermons from 
Paul's texts : ‘I suffer not a woman to speak in 
churches ;’ ‘As Christ is the head of the 
Church, so is the man the head of the woman.’ 
Women must demand that all ee | re- 


the 
mother of the race be expunged from religious 
teaching. These ideas conflict with the Golden 


Rule and the fifth commandment : ‘Honour thy 
mother,’ and should no longer be rehearsed in 
the pulpit. We must demand that the pulpit 
be no longer desecrated by men who preach 
aud teach the subordination of one-half the 
human race to the other. In view of the 
character and higher education of the women of 
the present day, the time has fully come for the 
Church to take an advance step on this question. 

Nothing that has ever emanated from the 
brain of man is too sacred to be revised and cor- 
rected. Our National Constitution has been 
amended fifteen times, our English system of 
jurisprudence has been essentially modified in 
the interest of woman, to keep pace with advanc- 
ing civilisation. And now the time has come to 
amend and modify the canon laws, prayer-books, 
and liturgies. : 

Twenty-five years ago a church in Illinois was 
rent in twain because some women persisted in 
praying in the reek iy Daesees: Ten years ago 
the Presbyterian meral Assembly discussed 
this question for three days, and finally adopted a 
resolution leaving the matter to the discretion of 
the pastor. Now, women not only pray in church 
meetings, but on many public occasions, in 
missionary and charitable conventions. Fifteen 
zeus ego the General Conference of the 

ethodist Episcopal Church, by a large majority, 
voted down a resolution to ordain women as 
missionaries, and four years ago they voted down 
a resolution to receive women as lay delegates ; 
while thus far this autumn every State con- 
ference held has given a majority vote in favour 
of women as lay delegates. Last May (1895), 
the Episcopal Church in California passed a 
resolution that women might vote in vestry 
meetings, and also be eligible as church officers. 
When the Church obeys the command, ‘ Honour 
thy mother,’ and the State heeds the declara- 
tion, ‘Equal rights to all;’ when the two 
powers join hands to exalt the mother of the 
race, who has gone to the very gates of death to 
give every man life and immortality, then we 
shall see the dawn of a new day in woman’s 
emancipation. When she awakes to the beauty 
of science, prema = true religion and pure 

overnment, then will the first note of harmony 
Be touched; then will the great organ of 
humanity be played on all its keys, with every 
stop rightly adjusted, and with louder, loftier 
strains, and the march of civilisation will be 
immeasurably quickened.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s perfect health and vigour may 
be taken for granted from the fact that after the 
lengthy ceremonies of the celebration she was full 
of life and vivacity at a brilliant and crowded 
reception given for her at Hotel Savoy. 


Tue East London Trades, Industries, and 
Arts Exhibition, for which a guarantee fund of 
£10,000 is now being raised, is to have a 
Woman’s section, under a special ladies’ com- 
mittee, of which Lady Jeune is the secretary, 
and Countess Cadogan an active member. 

* 


A wavy took her little daughter out to tea, 
and was much shocked to see her try to puta 
thin piece of bread and butter into her pocket. 
‘“‘ What is that you are doing ?” she enquired. 
“I thought I would take this piece home to 
nurse for a pattern.” 

* * 

“ Tuy tell us,” he said, ‘* that women are 
extremely susceptible to flattery.” “Ive heard 
that,” replied his friend. “ Well, don’é you 
believe it. I tried this morning to tell my wife 
she was so good looking she did not need a new 
dress.” 

* * # 

“ Frrenns,” said a humorous cleric, when the 
collection was being made, ‘' perhaps one of you 
will be good enough to put a needle and so me 
thread into the bag, so that I may be enabled to 
make some use of the buttons with which you 
are all so liberal.” 
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WOMEN AND MONEY. 


Tax opinion has generally prevailed among men, 
or at least has been expressed for centuries, 
that women are densely and incurably ignorant 
about money. ‘“‘ He knows no more of money 
a woman,” is almost a proverb. The 
absurdest — perpetually told — woman’s 
incapacity to learn anything about money, 
pe png Ae are doubtless believed. What 
was current ages ago in regard to women is 
rent now, and is almost as likely to gain 
qredit as it was then. Men are apt to forget 
what extraordinary changes woman has under- 
gone in this century—in the last half particu- 
larly. She may have been a financial simpleton 
the remote past ; she surely is not now, in 
most cases. To-day the average woman probably 
understands money as well as does the average 


man. : 

Where she is wholly uninformed on the sub- 
ject her lack of information is commonly due to 
the man or men nearest her. He or they fail 
to give her any instruction, and then laugh at 
her defects, as is much their custom in other 
things. Man gets his knowledge of practical 
affairs from constant experience, and wonders 
that woman does not get hers without any 
experience. When he tries to teach her some- 
thing about money—its value, its relations, its 
parchasing power—he finds her quick to learn, 
and his small exertion in her behalf amply 
recompensed. Who has known a woman that, 
having any sort of financial education, has not 
profited by it? Often she shows a grasp and 
comprehension of monetary matters, as well as 
details of business, that are seldom shared by 
her husband or brother. She is, notwithstand- 
ing contrary belief, an intelligent economist 
when she comes to learn what economy means. 
It is frequently said by the other sex that she 
can make a pound go as far as they can make 
two; nor is this by any means the language of 
compliment. y and many a husband has 
discovered that his wife can buy more with a 
small amount of money than he can, and he is 


in the habit of giving it to her for that special. 


e. 
extravagance of women has been a stock 
theme everlastingly. We still hear of her wild 
ee of ruin of fortunes by her excess, of 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable prodigality. 
This must be accepted with vast allowance. 
Man, not woman, is the great spendthrift — 
always has been, always ill be. He has dissi- 
pated millions where she has dissipated thou- 
sands. Squandering is so common with him as 
to invite little notice, so uncommon with her as 
to arouse general attention. Her expenditures 
are, as a rule, on small things; rather what she 
should not afford than what is superlative or im- 
as of itself. She is seldom reckless—reck- 
ess does not properly belong to her. She is 
by nature conservative ; her training is conven- 
tional; she is prone to follow precedent ; she is 
the reverse of wasteful. When she is wasteful 
in any way it is commonly through ignorance, 
which prevents her from having the knowledge of 
what she is really doing. Illuminate her mind a 
little, and the light leads her to economy, and she 
becomes entrenched in it. She likes it, and 
practices it, and will in time become an adept at 
it. It fits conveniently and pleasantly into the 
receptacle of her being, and is in harmony with 
her spirit and disposition. 
Few men forced into economy by circum- 
stances relish it, unless avaricious, and when 
their circumstances grow easy they cease gene- 
tally to be economical. A woman who has once 
become economical will continue to beso, though 
there be no need of the habit, even if it be 
Garingly out of keeping with her condition. 
t numberless instances there are of this! 
How often a rich woman is so careful of her ex- 
peccttiners as to get the name of being stingy ! 
ere was originally need of thrift; but thrift 
was retained long after there was any cause for 
It. Woman’s love of small details inclines her 
toeconomy. She may not be a financier in any 
e sense—that may not be within her scope ; 
but careful use-of little amounts of money 
certainly is, and she constantly demonstrates 
her proficiency therein. There is much 
more reason for calling her nurious 
than prodigal, and she is really called 


both, though the adjectives are absolutely in- 
congruous. 
in most cases, she is spending money given her 
by some man, whi 
own, and for which she is held accountable. If 
she is prodigal, it is, as has been said, because 
a ee 3 
en g never been taught anything 0: 
the kind. Now that she has egan lan her 
own money, to depend materially on herself, she 
has some monetary education, and reveals it in 
her wise economy. 


proving steadily and rapidly in her acquaiot- 
ance with money and its uses to the end of the 
next century will not hinder many men from 
talking about her pecuniary ignorance and ex- 
travagance then just as they do now. The non- 
observing, unthinking man seems to derive his 
opinion of woman from musty traditions, and to 


consider loyalty to the sex. 
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If she is penurious, it is because, 


she does not as her 


tation of means 


The probable fact that woman will go on im- 


never swerve from it though he may have 
passed ahundred metamorphoses, This he may 
He is addicted to 
counting her indifference to the value of money 
and her wholesale squandering of money as one 
of the imminent perils of marriage. If that 
were the sole cause of matrimonial trouble, 
matrimony in general would prove to be what 
very young and very romantic lovers imagine it 
will ‘be when they are at the acme of their 
Bs berg! 

t is to be doubted if out of a thousand busi- 
ness failures a wife actively and knowingly con- 
tributes to one. She is almost as likely to cut 
her husband’s throat while he is asleep. The 

lain truth is, if she has any common-sense, and 
is in the least enlightened, she usually restrains 
her husband's tendency to lavishness, and 
employs all her influence in the direction of 
economy. 


MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 
By E. W. 


(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Menu. 


White Lentil Soup. © 
Filleted Whiting. 
Savoury Roast. _Jugged Rabbit. 
Austrian Pudding. |§ Lemon Cheesecakes. 
Stuffed Potatoes. Boiled Cheese. 


N.B.—Soup, or fish, or savouries may be 
omitted if a cheaper dinner is required. 

Warts Lent Sour.—Half-pound split lentils, 
half-pint milk, two stalks celery, three pints 
water, two sprigs of parsley, one onion, small 
blade of mace, salt and pepper to taste, quarter 
pint cream, one and half ounce butter, 
one ounce flour. Wash the lentils well 
in water several times; put on to boil for an 
hour and a half in three pints of co!d water, 
adding the celery, mace, parsley, onion, and 
peppercorns; put through a wiresieve, rubbing 
the pulp through with the back of a wooden 
spoon. Put the butter and flour into a clean 
saucepan large enough to hold all the soup, set 
over a gentle heat, mix the flour and butter 
smoothly together, add the milk and stir all till 
it thickens ; now add the soup, stir well on the 
fire till it is just on the point of boiling, season 
with salt and pepper, stir in the cream, and serve 
with sippets of fried bread. rice.—Lentils, 2d. ; 
milk, ld. ; celery, 3d.; parsley, onion, season- 
ing, etc., 1d.; cream, 4d.; butter, 1id.; flour, 
4d. Total, 1s. 1d. 

Fintetep WuitinG.—Four whiting, one egg, 
bread crumbs, two ounces butter, quarter pound 
lard. Fillet the fish neatly, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs, fry in boiling lard; serve with melted 
butter in sauce-boat, to which may be added 
a little anchovy sauce if liked. Price.— Whiting, 
1s.; egg, 14d.; butter, 2d.; lard, 2d. =‘ Total, 
1s, 53d. 

Savoury Roast.—Two pounds beef steak, 
bread crumbs, herbs, parsley, one onion, one 
ounce of butter, pepper and salt to taste. Take 
the steak, which must be tender, flatten it by 
beating with a hatchet, lay upon ita roll of 
seasoning made of the bread crumbs, parsley, a 
few sweet herbs, pepper and salt, all chopped 
fine, mixed with alittle butter beaten to acream 
with a fork. Roll up the steak, bind it evenly 


pinch of salt, one large teaspoo 
ponies, half a pound finely chopped suet, one 
es 
pint of treacle, a little butter. Mix the d 
ingredients together, then warm the milk, stir 
it into the treacle, and add tothe pudding. Mix 
well and boil in a well buttered basin for three 
hours. Price.—Flour, 14d. ; suet, 4d.; baking- 
pale and sugar, Idd. ; milk, 1d.; treacle, 2d. ; 
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with fine twine, lay itin a pie-dish, with a cupful 
of boiling water. Cover with another dish, bake 
for forty minutes, basting frequently. Remove 
the cover and let it brown before sending it to 
pols. - 

our ; serve ot. 
off before merving: 
bread crumbs, seasoning, etc., ld. ; butter, ld. 
Total, 2s. 


with a little browned 
he twine must be cut 
Price.—Steak, 1s. 10d. ; 


Thicken the gra 


Jucaep Rassit.—Onerabbit, quarter ofapound 


of bacon, one onion, two or three cloves, 
and salt, one and a quarter tag cold water. 
Joint the rabbit, wash it lig 

stone-ware jar with the bacon cut up into small 
pieces, the onions‘stuck with cloves, pepper and 
salt to taste, and about one and a quarter pint 
of cold water. 
anhour and a half, thicken the 
and serve. 
onion and seasoning, ld. Total, 1s. 53d. 


tly, put it in a 


Stew in a moderate oven for 
g v with flour 
Price.—Rabbit, 1s. 2d. ; bacon, 244. ; 


Avustr1aN Puppinc.—One pound of flour, 
mful baking 


nful sugar, half a pint of milk, half a 


utter, 1d. Zvtal, 11d. 

Lemon Cuagrsk Cakes.—For the pastry : 
quarter of a pound of flour, three ounces of 
butter. For the “cheese”: two ounces of 
butter, two ounces of sugar, one egg, one lemon. 
Line some patty pans with the pastry, bake 
lightly. Fill them with the ‘‘ cheese,” and put 
back in the oven till hot through; serve hot. 
To prepare the ‘‘cheese,” beat the butter toa 
cream, add the sugar (powdered white), egg, and 
half the peel of the lemon, grated. Mix well 
together; add the juice before putting in the 
oven. Price.—Flour, 3d. ; butter, 5d.; egg, 1id.; 
lemon, ld. ; sugar, 4d. Total, 83d. 

Srurrep Poraross.—-Five large potatoes, one 
ounce of cheese, one ounce of butter, parsley, 
cayenne pepper, salt. Choose well-shaped, sound 
potatoes. Bake till well done, cut offone end of 
each neatly ; scoop out the inside, taking caro 
not to break the skin. Mix the potato with the 
cheese grated, a little chop parsley, the 
butter, salt and cayenne pepper to taste. Stuff 
the potatoes with the mixture, and replace the 
ends; bake for half an hour, serve very hot. 
Price.—Potatoes, 13d.; butter, 1d.; cheese, 
parsley, seasoning, etc.,2d, Total, 43d. 

Bortep Cueese.—Quarter of a pint of milk, 
seceertapoontnl of arrowroot, two tablespoonfuls 
grated cheese, one ounce of butter, pepper, salt, 
and bread. Mix the arrowroot with quarter of a 
pint of boiling milk, add the cheese, salt, and 
pepper (cayenne, if liked), boil all together and 
dish up on hot, buttered toast cut in squares ; 
serve very hot. Price.—Milk, 3d.; arrowroot, 
2d.; cheese, 1d.; butter, ld.; bread, etc, 4d. 
Total, 5d. 


——__---—— 


THE ANGELIC HUSBAND. 


Ture are husbands who are pretty, 
There are husbands who are witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as smiling 
as the morn ; 
There are husbands who are healthy, 
There aro famous ones and wealthy, 
But the real angelic husband—well, he's never 
yet been born. 


Some for strength of love are noted, 
Who are really so devoted, 
That whene’er their wives are absent they are 
lonesome and forlorn ; 
And while now and then you'll find one 
Who’s a fairly good and kind one 
Yet the real angelic husband—oh, he’s never yet 
been born. 


So the woman who is mated 
To a man who may be rated 
As ‘pretty fair” should cherish him for ever and 
a day, 
For the real angelic creature, 
Perfect, quite, in every feature— 
He has never been discovered, and he won't be, 
so they say.— 7. B. Aldrich, 
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bome Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mrs. E. L. CuamBerxaty, F.R.ELS. 


MAKING OUT THE SEED LIST. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TusRre must be no delay about this, now the 
New Year has come. The chief reason for such 
promptitude is, that the firsteomers in the 
matter of purchasing seeds, generally are the best 
served ; and peesaaly, the end of January is 
none too = to put in the ries batches of some 
vegetables, always supposing the weather is open, 
and that “ Janieer id fe ‘ot seen fit to ‘ feast 
the pot by the fire.” Even if it should do so, it 
is important to have the seeds ready to go in, as 
s%on as the frost is uver. I will now give a list 
of baie oe can be ane auytes y: a is 
understood, of couree, that ave speci 
sheltered and scnny positions. Early . eau 
beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, turnips, cabbage 
lettuce, cos le: tuce, onions, parsley, and peas. 

The fol!owirg may be sown in frames, Cauli- 
flowers, small saladings, potatoes. These need 

tection, but artificial heat is not a necessity 
ur. them, though it is required for capsicums, 
mushroom spawn, tomatoes, melons, and cucum- 


Ts. 

The api d most garden amateurs experience 
in supplying their gardens, is that they cannot 
judge what amount of seed is wanted for a given 
age of ground. It often seems to them that 

gardener, when the order is left in his hands, 
gete far too much, and a quantity of seed is left 
over, and wasted. 

Well, this is sometimes the case, but it should 
be understood that some little surplus must be 
allowed for, le:t a sudden frost, an attack of 
mites, or other misfortune should cut off one of 
the batches, and it is desirable to grow some 
more eeedlings without delay, to take the place 
of the lost ones. It is never wise to sow all your 
seeds of a sort at once, both because you want 
successive crops of the vegetable in question, ard 
with regard to possible accidente. 

. Andsupposing you donot needtousethe surplus, 
if the packets.are kept cool and dry they may be 
available another year. But in using old seed it 
is best to test a small quantity first; if it pro- 
Cuces healthy seedliogs go on with the remainder. 
Should it fail to germinate, or come up weak and 
sickly, throw the rest away and get new. 

For very small gardens it is a saving of trouble 
to buy one of the “ Collections” put up by most 
good nurserymen; the smallest, at 103. 6d., will 
usually suit a garden of about a quarter acre. 

It must be remembered that a large variety 
is included in these collections, and that if there 
are certain vegetables especially liked in the 
household to provide for, or others that are dis- 
liked, it is not a cheap plan to buy a “ collec- 
tion.” You will pet endive, salsify, chicory, or 
something else which may not be required, and 
not half enough peas, or Brussels sprouts, as the 
case may te. So you will have to get more of 
the latter, and the former are wasted. 

It is like those bundles of remnants which 
attract some people so greatly at Christmas 
sales—for many of the pieces you can find no 
use at all, and others are just too short or too 
narrow for the very object you intended. 

So the garden-owner is most likely to get 
suited, who selects his or her own vegetable seeds ; 
and in order to help them I will give come idea 
of the space that will eventually be covered by 
plants from a given quantity of seed. 

A quart of broad beans should produce a row 
eighty feet long; while the same measure of 
hitiney beans will make a row of 120 ft. One 
ounce of broccoli or cauliflower will fill a bed four 
yards square, and Bruesels sprouts the same ; of 
cabbage or kale a bed eight feet square. Au 
ounce of carrots will make a row sixty feet long ; 
of parenips, 100 feet long ; of turnips, tifty feet, or 
a bed of four yards square. An ounce of onions 
covers a bed of four yards square; the same of 
leeks, two yardssquare. A quart of peas (dwarf) 
makes a row of forty feet ; of climbing peas a row 
of thirty feet. 

Before the old year was out I received several 
seed catalogues ; so the nurserymen are ready, my 
friends, and only waiting your orders, If you 
ate tempted by novelties, I can recommend some 
as worth trying. There are many, let me warn 
you, that are not, 


the only timepieve which marks 
Alsace-Lorraine, now that the whole province 
has adopted the Greenwich meridian. Experts 
declare that any attempt to alter the routine of 
the clock would effectually disarrange the 
elaborate mechanism. 


“ Ailsa Craig” is a splendid onion, very large, 


with a glossy, primrose-coloured skin, and a mild 
flavour. It is really well worth 1s, 
which is its present price. 
new dwarf bean, very prolific and hardy, it con- 
tinues bearing till cut off by frost. 
Payer” is a cunning name for a new, early, 
marrowfat pea, price ls. 6d. for half-pint packet. 
‘“‘ Daybreak ” is a larga 
bearer. 
bearer and hardy, sp-:cially suitable for geowiog 
out of doors. 


r half ounce, 


‘ The Admiral” is a 


“ Rent 


red tomato, a very early 
‘“‘ Warrior,” a good red tomato, is a free 


We do not grow this useful vegetable to any- 


thing like the extent it can be grown out in tho 
open. I shall have something to say about this 
later on. 


Facts and Scraps. 


Tue famous closk in aaa on is 
the old time in 


CastE prejudice in India entails additional 


sufferings on many natives during drought and 
famine. Some villages only possess one we'l fur 
all caste?, so the pariahs and low castes must 
buy water from the Brahmins. 
creatures rarely have any money for this purpose, 
they endure constant mieery. 


As the poor 


Tue influence of the electric light on the colout 


and production of flowers has been shown to be 
extraordinary. Tulips exposed to the light have 
deeper and richer tints, flowering more freely, and 
developing longer stems and bigger leaves. 
Fachsias bloom earlier under like conditions; 
petunias bloom earlier also, and more profussly, 
growing tallerand more slender; in fact, there is 
every reason for believing that the electris light 
will revolutionise flower-growing. 


Tiles for garden edging cost from 12s, 61. to 


18s.6d.a hundred; the cheapest are red with a 
simple scalloped edge ; the same patterns in terro- 
metallic, a sort of blue glaze, are dearer ineash 
case. For example, the pattern costing 12s. Gd. 
in red, is 16s. Gd. in terro-metallic. It is prudent 
to select auch patterns as are always kept in stock, 
as they can be prccured at once, should any 
need arise for additional ones. 
china or table glass, it is both expensive and a 
work of time to match out-of-the-way designs. 
They may be a source of pride and joy at first, 
but will cause vexation of spirit afterwards. 


As with one’s 


Dr. Leuner, of Augsburg, is said to have 


solved the problem of making artificial silk. He 
declares that it costs only one-fourth ss much as 
natural silk ; that its elasticity, lustre, and feel- 
ing to the touch are at least «qual to those of 
the latter, but that its strength is only twc- 
thirds as great. 


INTELLECTUAL abilitier, wheresoever they be 


found, are the inspired gift of God, rarely 


bestowed, but yet to some in every nation; and 
are of power to breed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to 
allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune.— Milton. 


Herz is an archdeacon’s joke, which is told by 
Dean Hole. Why was St. Andrew se'ected to 
be the patron saint of Scotland? This question 
has exercised clerical and lay curiosity, but has 
not been satisfactorily answered, unless the 
explanation offered by the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta at a dinner which he attended on St. 
Andrew’s Day be confirmed as final. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” he said, “I have given this difficult subject: 
my thoughtful consideration, and I have come 
to the conclusion that St. Andrew was chosen to 
be the patron saint of Scotland because he dis- 
covered the lad who had the loaves and fish«s !” 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


I 4 EY’S ASK FOR 


BLACK LEAD 


IT is THE Best AND GOES THE FARTHEST. 


A WORD FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 
Dr, J. E. Huxtry, of Maidstone, thinks he 


has hit upon the natural remedy for sleep! 

It is in brief to curl under the lothen like o 
kitten or put the head under the wings like a 
hen. His detailed description of the technique 
is given in a letter to the Medical Press and 
Circular; he says: ‘‘ Insomnia seems now to be 
@ universal affliction. We live wrongly; 
late and overwork the braia and thus go to bed 
in an excited condition, 
hit upon the natural remedy. I think I have, 
People take chloral and the like at their peril, and 
a fatal consequence not seldom ensues. It is all 
wrong, for you cannot control the dose required 
for the exact circumstances. But try nature’s 
plans instead—lower the supply of oxygen tothe 
blood, produce a little asphyxia, limit the quantity 
cf air to the lungs and the heart and circulation 
becom'‘ng 
and sleep follows. 
for a sleepness night, cover your head with the 
bedclothes acd breathe and rebreathe only ths 
respired air. Thus you may reduce the stimulat- 
ing oxygen and fall asleep. There is no danger. 


sit up 


No one seems to hava 


uicker, the brain loses its stimulant 
When you find yourself in 


en asleep you are sure to disturb the cover- 


ings and get as much fresh air as you require, 
or when once drowsiress has been produced, it 
iseasy to go on sleepiog though the air be fresh. 
What do the cat and dog do when they prepare 
to sleep? They turn round (generally three 
times) and lastly bury their noses in some soft 
hollow in their hair or fue and ‘off’ they go. 
They are in no danger, although it might look as 
if La were from the closeness with which they 
im 


their noses.” 


Our Pribate Zdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 


first twenty words, and one prnny for each further 


four words ; four insertions for the prive of three if nochange 
made in words. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issus. 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
We reserve the right to refuse any 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 


your letter to the advertiter and enclose it in an envelope ; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out 
side, the numler of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, Joose in your envelo; 
outer envelope ‘ Woman’s SiGNat Office, 30, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Gardsn, London, W. C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, aod further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not ‘be 
forwarded. 


to us; address the 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 


who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


No resgonsibility is 


Payment of elther Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
the sender for any period not exceeding ten daye, thus 


b 
atfording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 


be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous ” heading. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose 


cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A, 181. Ds Trimmings, various remnants. 
Send scrap material to see if can be matched. 


A, 182, Bs Velvet Hat, wide brim, handsome 
long black feather. 10s, 6d. 


A, 186. Sell for £1, a gentleman’s Dress Suit, 
nearly new, height 5 ft. 10 in., slight figure. 


Pets. 
D, 103. Y oung Poodle Bitch for sale, healthy, 
splended coat, by champion dog ‘* Nob!e,” 10s, 


Miscellaneous. 

E, 101. [\nglish Cheddar Cheese. Supplied 

direct from the farm, and guaranteed to be of 

the first quality. Fresh Eggs and geneial farm produce 
upplied at market rates. 


KE, 107. | ovely Rose Lamp Shades, largestandard 
lanip size, shaded pink, terra cotta, yellow and 
green, mounted on silk ; securely packed, 17s. tid, 


E, 106. ons earnestly requested by invalid. 


Handkerchiefs marked 1jd. per letter. Shaw]s, 
Crossovers, Sleeping Sucks, Gloves, Scarves, etc. Approval. 
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castes, and sub-sections of those sub-divisions, 
which are too numerous for me to enumerate. 
We must first try to put an end to these sab- 
divisions, or our society which we try to reform 
must be so comprehensive as to meet the 
requirements of every momber of Hiada society. 
The only advice that I can give you is that you 
must call upon every man to state candidly and 
honestly and esafidentially, it may be, . the 
geounds upon which he refuses to join, and the 
condition upon which he would be glad to join. 
For instance, I say, foc my part, that I would 
join you if there are 
A Dozes Famities wita wHom I may 
Free.y Assocraté 

and contract matrimonial alliances. I believe 
there are many more who are similarly dis- 
posed, and if everyone would but state his 
opinion, I do not think that it wil be long 
before you can find a suitable number of 
men to form a faic nucleus from which you can 
enlarge afterwards. These are the few views I 
have on the subject of reform, but I have stated 
them at the risk of beiog put down fora coward, 
but I think it is always good to state one’s 
opinion, whatever it may be. If you think my 

roposal is too tedious, acd tha’ you can acc»m- 
plish your work by batter means, I wish you all 
success.” 


was then content with the moderate help that I 
had received, and brought about one or t vo 
marriages. I then thought it was not a very 
desirable thing to give pecuniary help and was 
obliged to give itup. Then came in our devoted 
and zealous friend, Dawan Bahadur Raghunath 
Rau. He thought we were going headlong. 
He thought the best course was to appeal 
to the intellect of the people, and urge that 
widow marriage was sanctioned by the Hindvo 
law. He accordingly wrote pamphlets, ublished 
capa held discussions, and quoted texts to 
show that widow marriage was sanctioned by the 
Hindu Shastras, and that it was not an innova- 
tion. These scholastic discussions produced no 

ood results. Then we thought exsmple was 

etter than precept. We thought of diniog 
with re-married parties. Accordingly when the 

Rajahmundry Widow Marriage Association 
arranged for a widow marriage through the 
pecuniary aid given by Paida Ramakrishna 
Pantulu, we invited almost all the educated men 
of this provinc>. Some replied, others promised 
to attend but did not; and at last two attended, 
Mr. D. Narasayya and Mr. Buchsyya Pantulu. 
We carried out our resolve, attended the 
marriage, and took the meals, though in a some- 
what modified form. The result was 

WE WERE FORTHWITH EXxcOMMONICATED. 


Oar friends abandoned us, and we were left 
alone to enjoy the sweets of excommunica- 
tion. A very intimate friend of mine told 
me that he would remain in tho opposite 
camp, but ba giving pecuniary help. He 
wanted to play the part of Salya in the 
Mahabharata. We were obliged to retrace from 
that step. Thon, asa last resort, T invoked the | “, + tein th 
aid of the graduates of the Madras University, -I maistain that men who have always s\ p- 
and through the strenuous exertion of Rai ported us in this agitation, are as little justided 
Bahadur Gopal Raw and Rai Bahadur Runga- | 12 voting for a candidate who would not vote for 
natha Mudaliar, a Graduates’ Assosiation was our enfranchisement, as they would be in voting 
formed, and a solemn rego‘ution arrived at, | for, one who would not support a measure for 
that it was the duty of every educated man to assimilating the borough and county franchise, 
give support to Social Reform and widow-mar- | had they always been in favour of the latter. 
riage, and a circular was sent requesting them | No one has me hit opportunity of secing the 
to report, from time to time, what they have sadder phases of 4 e than a practising barrister, 
done in the matter. What replies they received but men grow callous by what they habitually . 
I do not know. I have heard nothing more seo. It was a woman's pitying eye that saw the 
about it, These things have quite unnerved me, misories of Nowgate, and her hand helped t» 
and I thought it would not be wise to put my clear away the go of that loathsome 
finger into it again unless and uatil the educated | Prison. Ac ahi pee yet connected with 
men promised to render better help and give | DEECS discipline, which are awaiting the hands 
their support. I mention these facts not in a and hearts of women to deal with them, duties 
captious tone, not to find fault with the edu- | Which would be more any performed if they 
cated men, not to b'ame our graduates, but had political powers. Notbing can be more 
simply to show where the hitch lies. Now what | demoralising than o continual round of punisk- 
is past is past, the question is what should we ment with impossible reform. Asylums ought 
do for the future. This is a question more to be opened for those helpless women, "torn 
easily asked than answered. I for one think it | inthe Deaths: to sone the caenge paths of 
difficult to solve this question. The stragyle life scem tor Site le osed—asylums not called 
we have to carry on is not between two classes. prisons— vith a litt fea ane hi ee pon, 
We all agree with reference to the end, but differ where they ond aoe tue r y overhead, that we 
as regards the means to be employed in attain- | ™%y not see 0 haste of seventy-seven sent to 
ing that end. It is with classes who differ with | Prison for ten y jes She potty theft of Is. 3d., 
regard to the end itself that we have to contend, | the kindest sen Lee Rs “i Lene give, the 
We want change and progress; they want to only way to BW t Sh ae hg staying not 
keep to custom and to tradition, whether it is | long ago ab Wes 1 a. hia and was much 
right or wrong. We consider that interested in seeing large ships which had braved 
many an ocean storm, sail up your beautiful 
WomeEN art BorN TO BE Gareloch to a point sheltered from disturbin 
our equals and our helpmates, they as tlaves forces to have their compasses set right. 
and tools; we want to give them liberty, sometimes thought there might be some analogy 
they want us to restrain their liberty. To 


batween that calm lake and the clear judgment 
say that reconciliation is possible between two 


of some women, whose faith in God an His 
such classes seems to me almost a contradiction precepts, had been undisturbed by contact with 
in terms. War is inevitable, and we must carry | those greater evils of life with which men are 
on our reforms in spite of the opposition, and | t90 familiar, and to that quiet haven, it seemed 
must not become friends unless you are prepared to me, men might come with advantage to have 
to wait for generations and be able to extinguish | their moral compasses set right, and made to 
the opposition altogether. The fort must be point more directly to purity of life, and justice 
taken bg assault and not by reconciliaticn. to all, without which no na'‘ion can bo truly 
But how is this to be done. The answer is great.” 
organisation, and nothing but organisation. We 
are all social animals, and the Hindus are 
especially so. We want the help of society at 
every moment of our life, whether in cases of 
death or marriage; in fact, there is no domestic 
business which we can carry on without 
the help of the orthodox society. The best way 
of meeting this difficulty is a point that can only 
be determined by organising @ society consisting 
of tried men, and to make arrangements so as to 
meet the social requirements of the people. 
Then again the formation of the society is a 


dificult task. There are castes, sub-divisions of 


PROSPECTS OF OUR INDIAN 
SISTERS. 


From a vigorously and courageously conducted 
little contemporary, the Indian Social Reformer, 
we Jearn that the third annual meeting of the 
‘Madras Hindu Social Reform Association is 
was held on December 3rd, a few English ladies 
joining thereio with a number of native gentle- 
men. The Association has, however, only fifty- 
three members, and the reason for this, and the 
enormous difficulty of improving the position of 
our poor Indian sisters that their religion causes, 
and the degree to which that religion retains its 
social hold, may be judged by the speech de- 
livered by the chairman, Mr. P. C. Rau Pantulu, 
O.1.E. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, Iam deeply indebted 
to you for the honour you have done me in asking 
me to preside on this occasion. I hesitated 
very much whether it would be right on my 
part to preside as I am not a member of this 
association, because an ancedote I happened to 
read a few days before I received the invitation 
was fresh in my mind. It is this. During the 
siege of Sebastopol 


GENERAL GORDON 


was going round the trenches, and then he heard 
a short altercation between a corporal and a 
sapper. He stayed there and enquired into the 
casa, and found that the corporal wanted the 
sapper to stand on the parapo: wall exposed to 
the enemy’s fire and b> receiving guns (2) which 
the corporal proposed to hand over from behind 
the wall where ho wassafe from the enemy's fire. 
The sapper would not consent to it. Gordon, when 
he heard of this, at once jumped upon the plat- 
form and then ordered the corporal to take the 
place of the sapper and the sapper to take the 
place ofthe corporal. This the corporal was not 
willing to do. Then General Gordon told the 
corporal not to ask any one to do a thing which 
he himself was not prepared to do. This 
anecdote made a firm impression on my mind, and 
I doubted very much whether I would not be 
acting the part of the corporal in coming and 
taking the chair to advise you to persevere in 
your noble endeavours. Nevertheless, I made 
bold to accept the honour, as I was anxious to 
explain my inactivity in the matter, and also to 
say what I think generally on the matter what- 
ever may be the worth of my remarks. Gentle- 
men, I have not joined this Association, not 
because I do not sympathise with your en- 
deavours in the social emancipation, not because 
you are running too fast—my complaint is you 
are not running fast enough—not because IT do 
not agree with youin many of your reforms, but 
simply because the younger generation have not 
given that support which they should give. It 
is the co-operation of the younger generation 
that is necessary for the success of the cause we 
have undertaken. Of the several reforms you 
have taken up there are only two which excite 
the opposition of the orthodox society, and they 
are, dining with a re-married party and dining 
with those who have been to foreign countries. 
These form as it were, the active elements of the 
whole substance of reform. As regards dining 
with those who have travelled in foreign 
countries, I suppose what you-mean is you 
must freely associate with them. To that 
extent I am willing to endorse your opinion 
and you have my sympathy. As regards 
widow marriage, it is a subject in which I 
have taken the greatest interest. It is the 
Woast Form or SocraL Pexsecurion 

which requires to be put an end to at once. 
So long ago as 18681 tried to form a Widow 
Marriage Association, and enlisted the sym- 
pathies of most of the educated and influential 
men of this province. The Hon. V. Ramai- 
yangat was its president, the late Sir T. 
Muthusami Ayar was its vice-president, and 
my humble self was its secretary. But the 
members of the day were not prepared to do 
more than to give pecuniary help to those who 
exposed themselves to social persecution. I 


A PREVISION OF « SOMERSET 
VILLAGE.”’ 
Tue following is another interesting extract to 


add to the one given last week, from a speech 
by Mra. McLaren at a Suffrage meeting :— 


EE SS 


BY GOD’S GRACE. 


ALL things of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture, * For Tay aake,” 
Will not grow bzight and cl: an. 


A servant with this claus 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps & room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 
Grorce Herbert. 


“Belfast House,” 
ESTABLISHED FOR 130 YEARS. 


WALPOLE’S 
lrish Linen Sale 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS. 
THE WHOLE STOCK OF 
SUPERIOR HAND-WOVEN 
ROYAL 


Double Damask Table Linen, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


CAMBRIC & LACE HANDKERCHIEFS 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List 
Prices, and such as no other retail 
firm, not being makers, could 
afford to sell at. 
Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
free to any address on application. 


SOME SALE PRICES. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
2/6, 2/il, 3/6, 3/11, 4/8 to 9/6 cach.—2} yards 
square, 5/6, 6:9, 7/8, 8/- to 15/- each. 

DAMASK NAPKINS, Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 
3/6, 4'8 to 9/- per doz.—Dinner size, 3/3, 4/, 
5/8, 7/2, 9/6 per doz, 

VEINED AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS, 
Reduced to 2/6, 2/9, 3/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each. 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed), for Single Beds, 
8/8, 12/-, 13/11, 16/9 per pair.—-For Double Beds, 

20/6, 22/-, 25/- to 38/- per pair. 

LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched), for Single Beds, 

6/11, O/-, 11/6, 14/- each.— For Double Beds, 
1 10/6, 11/6, 13’, 14/- each. 

COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed), 2 yards by 

3 yards, 4/4, 5/6, 5/9, 6/-, 7,- per pair.—3 yards 
. by 3} yards, 13/6, 14,3, 16/3 per pair. 

LINEN PILLOW CASES, 10id., 1/-, 1/3, 1/7, 
1/10 each. 

CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax), 
Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/8, 3/6, 6/- per doz.—Gentle- 
men's, 2/11, 3/4, 4,-, 4/11, 6/- per doz. 

HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS (AI! 
Flax), Ladies’, 2/11, 3:5, 4/4, 6/4 per doz.— 
Gentlemen’s, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/3 per doz. 

FANCY EMBROIDERED AND VEINED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 23d., 3}d., 4d., 5d , 6d. 
each; worth double. 

TOWELS, Huckaback, 2/-, 2/103, 3/3, 4-, 4/3 per 
half-doz.—Hemstitched Linen, 4/4, 6/6, 7/6, 9/- 
per half-doz. 

BLANKETS, for Single Beds, 6/9, 8/11, 9/11, 11/11 
per pair.—For Double Beds, 13/6, 15/6, 16/9, 19/- 
per pair. 

HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS, Dusters, 1/3, 111, 
2/9, 3/9 per doz.—Glass Cloths, 2/11, 3/9, 4/3, 
4/9, 6/- per doz.—Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 3/*, 3/3, 
3/6 per doz, 

Carriage paid to all parts of the Country 
on orders of &1 and upwards. 
Orders sent from Abroad during Sale time will be 
executed at Sale Prices, 


Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 


89, New Bond Street So.degts rom 


102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 


45 & 47, OORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 


THE TROUBLES IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

A FEw words published in these pages on 
December 26th, in the sketch of Olive 
Schreiner, have singularly soon takea on 
the character of prophecy, It was then 
observed :— 


’ “There never was, not even when ancient 
Rome was tha mistress of the world, so 
curious a position as that of the British 
nation at present. We are theoretically 
responsible for the government of so many 
different races, and the management of so 
many diverse States, that it is impossible, 
even for an industrious student, to really 
know very much about a considerable portion 
of those distant political affairs. Yet for the 
government of all our colonies and depen- 
dencies every British elector is theoretically 
held responsible. . . . Little as we may know 
of the Cape, we must know that it is at 
present the scene of the most active colonisa- 
tion on the part of Englishmen, that English 
capital has been poured into it, that it has 
been the scene of wild speculation, that 
tremendous fortunes have been made and lost 
over it quite lately, and that the clash of at 
least three diverse races there, the English 
emigrants, the old Dutch settlers, and the 
natives, has produced at present perhaps 
the most undesirable state 'of society tha’ 
could be discovered. We British who know 
so comparatively little about it, and have 
individually so little interest in it asa rule, 
have been required to fight about tt before now, 
and may at any time be called upon once more 
to spend our treasure and waste our army in 
its midst. It cannot therefore be without 
interest to anyone who appreciates at all the 
responsibilities of being.a member of our 
imperial race.” 

In these observations there was, of course, 
nothing at all “ prophetic ;” only a judgment 
of superficially understood facts ; for it was 
sufficiently easy to comprehend in advance 
that, some time or another, the difficult 
elements that were in immediate contact 
must produce an explosion. How sudden 
that explosion has been is perhaps best 
realised by remembering that the exciting 
occurrence in the Transvaal—the raid on it 
by Dr. Jameson—which already begins to 
seem a thing of the past, had not occurred 
at all one single week ago, when our last 
issue appeared. Since then, the extra- 
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° rdinary circumstances have happened that 
apparently without any prevision on the 
part of those who are supposed to be 
responsible for our world-wide Empire’s 
government, a serious attempt at a revo- 
lution has taken place—the revolution- 
aries being closely connected officially with 
the British Company that has such large 
interests in South Africa. An armed expedi- 
tion, gathered together in the part of South 
Africa which is under British rule, and con- 
sisting of British men, and to come extent, it 
appears, actually of men who either are o: 
have been officers of the Queen, has ercssed 
the frontier and made a warlike incursion 
into the territory which belongs to the Boers 
—the South African Republic. 

Why this has been done at this particular 
moment, and apparently with such extremely 
bad judgment, we have not yet sufficient in- 
formation to be able to understand at all 
clearly. But although the acts upon which 
the cbservations quoted above were based 
are but little added toso far, and there is not 
much fresh news to enable usto understand the 
why and the wherefore of what has occurred, 
yet the facts as we knew they were render 
it not impossible to form some judgment 
upon the matter. 

Johannesburg, the city which is the centre 
of the gold-mining industry, and also the 
heart of the great diamond trade of the Cape 
is within the territory of the South African 
Republic. The city of Johannesburg con- 
tains a larga and suddenly-grown population 


of mixed races and varying original social 


conditions. A considerable proportion of the 
population, however, is British ; and by far 
the greater part of the capital which has 
enabled the city to become so rapidly great 
is also supplied from this country. The 
Boers, though they have undoubtedly what- 


ever merit there is in being admirable men of 


war, and are also said, as a whole, to be in 


character and habits not unlike our own old 


Puritans, are nevertheless, in the eyes of 
men accustomed to the civilisation of 
European cities, a somewhat backward body ; 
and yet the Boers have the entire govern- 
ment of their portion of South Africa, includ- 
ing Johannesburg and the neighbouring gold 
and diamond “ fields,” in their hands alone. 
They call everyone who does not be'ong to 
themselves an ‘‘outlander,” or foreigner, and 
refuse the suffrage to any but those who 
have become naturalised and taken the oath 
of allegiance to the Republic. Naturalisation 
requires also a period of residence, and the 
possession of some land. Thus it happens 
that the large number of Eoglishmen and 
other Britons in the region, who supply nearly 
all the capital and the greater part of the 
business and social activity, find themselves 
in the position, so strange to them, of being 
governed without their own consent, and by 
a race whom, with the natural arrogance of 
our own race, they consider essentially their 
inferiors. 

There can be little doubt that when Dr. 
Jameson and his men set forth towards 
Johannesburg, they had every reason to 
expect that a rising would take place in the 
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city against the South African Republic at 
the same time. Had this indeed occurred, of 
course, the forces of the Republic would have 
. had to be divided to meet the double foe, and 
the results might have been different. But 
instead of that, there was no movement in 
the city to help the invaders, and thus their 
doom was sealed. What particular circum- 
stances induced Dr. Jameson to suppose that 
his coming would be thus aided and wel- 
comed, or what he and those who acted with 
him expected to be the end of it, cannot yet 
be distinctly ceen ; but the names and the 
characters of the men who have led this 
extraordinary rising ought to ensure, at least, 
a suspension of the very harshest judgment 
from their fellow-countrymen unti] some 
further facts are known. As far as we can 
perceive at present, what has been done is 
utterly unjustifiable, and the main fact that 
stands out before us is the extremely difficult 
position of the mother country, which can be 
thus suddenly plunged into wars, or danger 
of wars, and excitement and troubles without 
end, by the action of a few of her children in 
any one of the many and divers parts of the 
world over which they are scattered. 


SIGNALS FROS1 OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


AmegIcAN difficulties have had to ‘take a 
back seat” in presence of the more urgently 
exciting news from the Transvaal; and, as the 
sensation caused by the President’s message 
passes over, it becomes more and more clear 
that war between this country and the United 
States about the belt of division between a 
portion of the British and a portion of the 
South American Republic’s territory would be 
condemned by sensible people on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Nevertheless, as usual, some of 
those who ought to be most anxious to still all 
evil passions have devoted themselves to exacer- 
bating ill-will. 


The United States Senate has a blind chaplain 
(the Rev. H. Milburn), and his utterances have 
been affectionate and peaceful. But the House 
of Representatives has also a blind chaplain, 
who lost his sight in the great civil war; and 
he, though he thus has been taught the evils of 
war, delivered himself of the following as his 
opening prayer in the House:— “And s0, 
Heavenly Father, let peace reign throughout our 
borders, yet may we be quick to resent anything 
like an insult to this our nation. So may Thy 
kingdom come and Thy will be done, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” This seems 
fiat blasphemy to the ideals of many of us 
women, 

* * e 

Is it a token of a spirit of peacefulness that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s doing nothing in the Trans- 
vaal trouble, except order the instant return to 
British territory of the invading force, and, when 

t force was cut up, begging for mercy for it 
from the victorious Boer, was hailed as so 
Popular a courseP Such has been the progress 
of events. Mr. Chamberlain by this course has 
gained an amount of applause from “the man 
in the street ”—the every-day, average talker— 
in London, that once would have been reserved 
for a Minister after a “ popular victory.” The 
British public may well be impatient of any 
small section of its colonial brethren who try to 
plunge the nation into war in a reckless and off- 
fashion. But, as in most things, there is 

‘nother side to the shield.” 
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It sometimes happens that colonial people 
are heard to complain bitterly, and not 
unjustly, of the ignorant way, and yet the 
excessive degree, in which the Home Govern- 
ment interferes with local affsirs in a colony. 
We must all feel that “ the man in the street ” 
here is blankly ignorant of the condition of 
affairs in the Transvaal, and is no more capable 
of forming a proper judgment on the position of 
the British colonists now in Johannesburg, in 
relation to the Boers, than is any baby in the 
cradle. Yet, on the one hand, our Government 
has in this case both the duty and the right to 
interfere with what those far-away British do; 
and, on the other hand, the action of the 
colonists may mean the most serious loss and 
danger to the mother country. 


Such incidents, even when they soon pass 
over (as this will probably do) compel us to 
think as to the future relations of Great 
Britain and her colonies. It-is safe to predict 
that the existing state of affairs—that state in 
which the colonists cannot act for themselves 
because they may embarrass the Home Govern- 
ment, and in which the Home Government can 
exercise no effective control over the colonists 
and yet is held liable to all the other nations of 
the earth for what the colonists may do—can- 
not by any reasonable possibility be permanent. 


Of two things, one must, ere many more gene- 
rations have passed, happen: either the nominal 
bond between England and the colonies will dis- 
solve, or else it will be made a more real tie, with 
representatives from the various federated States 
of the British Empire sitting in a central Parlia- 
ment, with each in return contributing a fair share 
of the defences of the State, and with many local 
affairs of each portion of the Empire devoluted 
to local legislatures. The latter is the course 
that gives rise to the deepest interest and the 
highest hope; for what a mighty influence 
in the world would be that of a true “ United 
Kingdom,” consisting of all the British colonies 
with their mother country in alliance! But 
the difficulties in the way are so tremendous 
that it may for ever remain but a dream, 
and disintegration may commence and rapidly 
complete the decay of our singular Empire of 
the world. 

e e e 

An illustration of the disadvantage that the 
colonists feel that they labour under, in return 
for very sentimental and distant advantages, in 
being connected with the mother country, is 
the continual disallowing of Bills passed in the 
local Houses of Representatives by the Legisla- 
tive Councils. In most of the political divisions 
of the Australasian region, including New 
Zealand, there is a “ Legislative Council ” which 
is something like our House of Lords; it has 
the right of disallowing the Bills passed by the 
Lower or Representative House. The New 
Zealand “ Legislative Council” is appointed by 
the Governor, and the Governor is appointed by 
the English Ministry, and the people of New 
Zealand have nothing to do with him. Their 
Bills, therefore, may be passed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Lower House, in 
accordance with the orders of the people at a 
general election ; only to be thrown out by the 
Upper House, which the’ people do not elect, 
and over which the British-appointed Governor 
alone has power. 

* e e 

One cannot but realise that if one were a 
New Zealand woman, and some measure that 
one considered of vital importance, and that one 
had worked hard for at the election of the Lower 
House, were thus flung out by the Upper House, 
one would feel a little uncertain of the value 
of being a British colonist. 


And that this isno imaginary event is proved 
by the recent action of the New Zealand “ Legis- 
lative Council” in throwing out two Bills as to 
which the newly-enfranchised female electorate 
felt very deeply, namely, “ Age of Consent” and 
“Repeal of O.D.A” Bills. Both were 
without opposition in the Representative House, 
and both were disallowed by the House that 
gains all its power from the nomination of the 
representative of the Crown. A woman's meet- 
ing of protest was called at Christchurch, and 
a number of ladies representing various bodies 
were present. It was declared that “A few 
more such exhibitions of ignorant and one-sided 
legislation will rouse New Zealand women to a 
revolutionary pitch of indignation.” And, it 
was indignantly added, “We have to pay these 
ru each £150 a year to defy our decisions 
us.” 


’ These New Zealand women have obtained 
the vote; but in other parts of the colonies, 
the same power that there brings the woman's 
vote to naught prevents them from exercising 
it at all. The Victorian House of Represen- 
tatives has recently passed a Woman’s Suffrage 
Bill, and the Legislative Council has thrown 
it out. If the women of Australia should rise 
in revolt against this portion of our Home 
Government, will a, Beitish force be sent to 
reduce them to submission P Surely not. But 
guite seriously do I add that if such interfer- 
ences with the liberty of the colonists take 
place it must be expected that the slight and 
practically unimportant tie that now holds them 
to this country will not always stand the strain. 


There is a grievance on our side too, and one 
of magnitude. The colonies hold us responsible 
for their defences, and yet only contribute an 
unimportant portion of the cost to the navy of 
the Empire and to the land forces that they yet 
would expect to be allowed in need to call upon ; 
and they make customs tariffs that are appar- 
ently specially framed to do harm to Great 
Britain’s trade! So on both sides there is room 
for dissatisfaction. May our statesmen (and 
women) have wisdom to draw the bond closer 
before it is too late. 

e e e 

It is an old observation now that the more 
eminent a man is the more surely he may be 
relied upon to help women to try what they can 
do—it is the small fry of the other sex who dread 
our competition so much. This is being proved 
againin the question of opening the Royal College 
of Surgeons’ degree to women. The meeting of 
the ‘‘ Members ” (the lowest degree) last month 
decided by a majority of ten that women should 
not be admitted to the examination; but on 
January 2nd the “ Fellows” (the higher degree, 
and more experienced and distinguished sur- 
geons) held a meeting of their own, and passed 
the following resolution, forty-seven voting in 
favour and only ten against :—“ That, in the 
opinion of the ‘ I’ellows’ of this College, women 
should be admitted t> the diplomas of the 
College.” The “ Fellows” alone vote in the 
e‘ection of the Council of the College, The 
Council are believed to be in favour of opening 
their portals to women, and the effect of this 
resolution will probably result in the examina- 
tions being thrown open to women candidates, 

e e e ‘ 

At the recent London University examioations 
Miss Louisa Aldrich-Blake became the first 
woman’s “ Master in Surgery ” of the University. 
Miss Aldrich-Blake studied at the London School 
of Medicineandthe Royal I"ree Hospital, and she 
has a brilliant record. Last year she took her 
M.D. There were previously several lady 
‘“‘ Bachelors in Surgery,” but the “ Master” is a 
higher degree, 


26. 
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.-In the same University lists which chronicle 
this success there are the names of five ladies 
who have just passed the M.D.—Miss Lizzie 
Bennett, Miss Lillie Jones, Miss Elizabeth Pace, 
Miss ‘Mary Sturge, and Miss Ethel Williams ; 
and five others, Miss Frances Berry, M.D., Miss 
Qharlotte Hull, Miss Elizabeth Appel, B.Sc., 
Miss Frances Armitage, and Miss Mary Cor- 
thorn, are among the recently-made Bachelors of 


..Jm Hungary the Royal sanction has just been 
ven to the proposal of the Minister of Public 
truction for the admission of women to study 
for University degrees, The minister will hence- 
forward be in a position to grant to ladies, whose 
preparatory studies satisfy him of their fitness 


for higher education, permission to attend the 


public Universities. For the present the move- 
ment will be confined to the Faculties of 
Medicine and Philosophy, but the Minister will 
be entitled to appoint those ladies who pass the 
usual examination for a medical degree to be 
physicians, dispensing chemists, professors in 
secondary schools, including grammar schools, 
and even to University Chairs. 


It would be by no means an unheard of thing 

for a woman to be a professor of anatomy at a 

University. In the sixteenth century, the 
Italian Universities had several women pro- 

fessors, ono at Bologna teaching the science in 

question, while another was a great mathema- 

tician, 

Ale e e e 


The chief motive for admitting women to 


thedical studies in Hungary is the great scarcity 
of doctors in the rural districts, There are thou- 
sands of villages and hundreds of small towns in 
Hungary without a doctor within ten miles, and 
even without a dispensing chemist, and the 
Minister thinks that women with degrees will be 
more ready to take such posts than their male 
colleagues, though why'he should think to is not 


apparent. An excellent argument for some prc- 


visién for the short and easy training of a useful 
class of worhen as midwives is the scattered char- 
acter of a rural population, which prevents a 
sufficient supply of dcctors being in their midst ; 
but a fully-educated and highly-cultured woman 
doctor is entitled to, and will scek, as good fees 
xs her male equals, and so will be no more avail- 
able for a tiny and poor practice than a man 
doctor. 
* * * 


_ Medicine for ladies will become fashionable if 
royal ladies take it up asa study for their leisure 
hours. The. Queen of the Belgians has long 
been an accomplished nurse and fully compe- 
tent to give first aid in emergencies; and recently, 
when one of her servants was suddenly taken 
with a fit of apoplexy, she applied the correct 
remedies so promptly and effectually as to secure 
his recovery in a very short time. Now the 
Queen of Portugal is going steadily through a 
medical course, und actually taking her exami- 
nations. She felt deeply how little she knew 
when her father, the Comte de Paris, lay dying, 
and resolved then to be better informed for the 
futuro, In our own country, the Duchess of 
Albany has passed the ambulanco examirations, 
und holds a first-class certificate. 


The late Princess Alice, onr Queen’s 
daughter, and the mother of the present 
young Empress of Russia, said in one of 
her letters to her mother that she was 
inaking a study of medicine, “I know 
you,” she added to the Queen, “ do not 


like such things, but I ficd them most 


interesting, 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 
By Lvors Hearon ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “ Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” ete. 


CHILDREN'S PARTIES. 


CuitpkeN should be smartly drested, but if 
their mothers or elder sisters accompany them 
they should only wear an afternoon visiting 
-dress, removing heavy wrap before entering 
but keeping on their hats or bonnets. The 
children are shown up into the drawing-room 6s 
soon as they have removed their wraps, and it is 


a good thing to teach the children of the house 
to receive their guests, letting them stand at 


the drawing-room door and shake hands with 
the little guests as they come in, the mother 
atanding alittle further inside and speaking to 


them afterwards. Picture-books and toys are 


| laid out on the tables, to amuse the little 


guests until the arrival of tea-time, which occurs 
within half-an-hour of the time mentioned in 
the invitation. The eldest little boy of the 
house should lead the way to the tea-room in 
company with one of the little girl-visitors, the 
other children following them. 

The children seat themselves round the table ; 
a lady usually presides at the head of the 
table, and pours out tea and coffee from large 
silver urns. The servants wait on the children, 
handing the cups, and passing the different cakes 
in turn; but in a small establishment tho 
children’s elder sisters (or their aunts) often 
take this office on themselver, so as to leave 
the servants free for other things. 

With regard to the refreshments, there should 
be very nice thin bread-and-butter (milk loaves 
are the best for the purpose), sponge cakes, 
madeira cake, seed-cake, jam sandwich (quite a 
wholesome sweet), and “kisses” and cracker 
bon-bons beside every plate. The grown-up 
people’s tea is rather a trouble to the hostess, 
and it is much better to have it served in a 
separate room, whilat the children are having 
theirs. A small study or ante-room suffices for 
this purpose, if the table is arranged quite at 


‘one side, with the servants standiog behind it 


to pour ont tea and coffee, and handing the cups 
across tothe visitors. If this cannot le managed 
the servants might hand round tea in the d:aw- 
ing room, either whilst the children’s tea was 
going on or just afterwards, bringing in the cups 
ready poured out on atray, with crean jug and 
sugar-basin, and handing i: to each in turn. 
When the children return to the drawing-room 
they generally want to play games, for after alla 
good romp is what they like better than any- 
thing else. Children generally seem to prefer 
the old-fashioned games—general post, blind 
man’s buff, oranges and lemons, and the family 
coach. Games which admit of a certain amount 
of repose should be quickly started if the chi'dren 
get tired of running about; the adjeciive game, 
proverbs, how or when or where, or a new kind of 
cross questions called the Emergency Game. In 
“ adjectives ’ every one inside the room has to 
personate a different adjective, and the one who 
goes out must put questions to each in turn, 
discovering by the manner of their reply whether 
they are vain or affected, sentimental or mad. 
In the Emergency Game each person thinks of 
an emergency and whispers an enquiry to his 
neighbour as to what he should do if such a 
thing occurred to him—f he fell off a b'cycle, or 
fell over a precipice, or got into a punt and 
found he had left his punting-pcle behind. The 
question he was asked is then told by each in 
turn to the company at large, together with the 
answer he received to his own query. This 
produces very amuaing resuits. The question I 
was asked was, what should I doifI fell off a 
bicycle? The answer I received was, “I should 
call for the boatman.” An hour's dancing 
makes a nice change after the games, or ‘‘ musical 
chairs” is a good substitute if the children do 
not know much about dancing. Whilst all these 
games are being played the dining-room can be 
cleared for whatever entertainment is to be 
given—Punch and Judy, aconjurer, or dancing 
dogs, or negeo minstrels. Amateurs sometimes 
make very good negro minstrels by the aid of a 
few plantation songs, a little banjo and 


mandoline accompaniment, and pl i 
dresses. All the smallest children hte gate 
front at these entertainments; it isn’t a bad 
plan to let the two front rows sit on the floor 
and then the others can see over their heads. 
Children always like a distribution of presents 
at the end of a party. The old-fashioned 
Christmas-treo is always successful, and this 
will look doubly pretty if sprinkled with icicles, 
and wound about with a golden web made of 
the fine gold shavings which are sold in summer 
for the decoration of the grate. A fish-pond 
is also attractive. All the presents are wrapped 
in white paper and tied across with baby- 
ribbon, a Jarge loop being left at the top. Toey 
are then placed in a large tin bath, its homeliness 
being concealed by pots of ferns and palms, or 
boughs of evergreens. One of the children of 
the house, or cone of the elder sisters, should be 
dressed as a fairy or a Boulogne fishwife, and 
hand the fishing-rod to each person in turn 
The fishing-rod should b» decorated with a bow 
of blue or pink ribbon. A very good plan is to 
do up all the presents for the boys in one colour 
— he girls’ peru re pes asa guide to 
e fisherwoman when helping the 
to cast the line. ahaa 
A Post-office is also a pleasant novelty, A 
very good post-oftics can be imitated on thick 
cardboard covered with bright red leather paper. 
This should be put in a bay-window or other 
recess, the curtains being drawn nearly across so 
as to conceal the post-mistre:s and her parcels. 
Fach child in turn advances and is told to ask 
for a letter, and his present is given him through 
the window of the post-office, all ready 
directed and stamped with used postage-stamps. 
Whilst the presents are being given, the servants 
can prepare a little supper in the small room 
where the grown-up people had their tea, or else 
in the dining-room. Sandwiches and plates of 
cakes, lemonade and orangeade are the usual 
refreshments offered, tcgether with more cracker 
bon-bons. And by this time all the little ones 
have had enough of gaiety, and they all go home, 
hugging up their presents, having spent a 
thoroughly happy tim» which will leave no ill 
effects next day. 


nel 
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Crark’s Parent Coat Saver is one of those 
apparently small inventions that are resllv of 
great importance, out of all proportio. to ther 
c st. The little article cons sts of a fine wire 


mesh that is placod in tho fireplace, in front of 


the bars, and preferably along the bottom of the 
grate also ; the cinders cannot fall out, and the 
combustion of tke coal becomes complete, so that 
the result isa great saving in coal, as well asa 


tidy hearth instead of one littered with dust and 


small coals. The makers claim that it eaves half 
the coal, and there can be no question that the 
economy and the tidiness are both important. 
The invention comes from Australia, and the 
Chief Engineer of the Victorian Government 
bears testimony to the saving effected by its 
use. The prices being, sensibly, very small, it is 
open to all housewives to try them, by post 
from Messrs. Clark, Hessle, Hull. 

Yosr TyrEwritEeR.—It is a noteworthy illus- 
tration of the ever-increasing demand for type- 
writers that the Yost Typewriter Company have 
felt it necessary to maanetlaaitine writing machines 
fitted with Hindustani characters. The Queen 
has been for some time a diligent student of the 
language of her great dependency, writing some- 
thing in it every day. Her Majesty has been 
pleased to inspect and command one of these | 
unique machines, which, in the opinion of the 
manufacturers, will give an impetus to the 
typewriter business in our distant possession. 
The Yost, by the way, has just gained its tenth 
gold medal in open competition with all others, 


Drides & Dridesmaids. 
Gtoves of ee “ ates to purchase at 


J. Ss. GREGG’S | 


Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price List 


on application, 


| 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


So many ivformal parties are bei iven at this 

time of year that it is often a little difficult to 

kooy w - ci wear. Full dress A a desirable 

at these family gatherings, yet the ordinary day- 

dress would look greatly out of place. The aa 

blouse or ee are are an absolute 
necessity at the present time —a pret 

little toilette which shall not Look inhes rd 

much or too little for the festivity in hand. 

Crépon is one of the most useful materials fog, 

the fabrication of what milliners call a “little 

own,” and this can be brought extremely cheap 

| faring the sales—at about a shilling or eighteen- 

pence half-penny the yard. Very pretty dresses 

for young girls can be made out of these inex- 

pensive materials, particularly if light shades are 

chosen. The bodice should be slightly fall in 

| front, falling into what is called a ‘ pouch,” and 

the elbow sleeves should be arranged in a large 

draped puff. The neck can be cut down in a 

very small round, and edged with a narrow ruche 

| of inch wide satin ribbon, and the skirt may be 

ed with a similar ruche if we want to bo 

icularly smart. The ruche round the neck 

is wonderfully becoming to a youthful wearer, 

and is also » ee the latest fashion ; it must form 

the edge and not be headed by anything in the 

way of chiffon or lace. A little fall of white 


lace should be placed over the top of each 
sleeve, £0 as to form epaulettes. Berthes are 
not to be thought of—they are the mark of 
last year’s gown. The waist should be finished off 
with one of the new-fashioned sashes which are 
made with three ends—two in front and one at 
the back. Two cascades of loops of ribbon are 
| placed at either side of the front (about five 
‘inches apart). The ribbons are narrow, say 8 
eouple of inches in width; the loofs would be 
| about eight inches long, and the cascade would 
| end at about a foot and a half from the edge of 
the skirt. Both sides must be exactly alike. A 
bow and ends of wider ribbon i3 placed at the 
hack, and this pretty sash does much towards 
smartening a dress. This gown looks well in pa’e 
pink trimmed with ruby, in turquoise-blue or 
scarlet trimmed with black, or else in yellow and 
mauve—the fashionable combioation of the 
moment. This is a very effective little dress, yet 
it wants nothing but a length of crépon, and a 
few yards of satin ribbons of different widths. 
Black satin makes a nice demi-toilette dress for 
the present time of year, and this material has 
certainly taken the place of the old inevitable 
black silk. Once on a time no lady's wardrobe 
seemed complete without a black silk; now we 
think there is nothing so useful as a black satin 
gown. Some people like them cut out in a 
‘ square and filled in with jet, and in this case the 
effect can bs much improved by the square beinz 
finished off with a mids fold of the satin placed 
seni across the bust, and caught in with a 
buckle at the centre and sides. A nosegay of 
violets (either real or artificial) tucked in at one 
side will be a great improvement to the effect. 
Personally, I think there is nothing so useful 
in winter as a high black satin, and it 
has a wonderfully smart air if it is stylishly made. 
. The collar should be made rather a feature ; in 


“LIBERTY” 


LIBERTY 
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this case it can he cut @ /a Medici and 
with jet, or it can be cut circular, lined with 
white satin and embroidered with sequins, and | A®“#xtax Fup.—We have received and forwarded the 
then turned over and caught down here and 
there. A narrow edge of sable or mink tail is 
sometimes added to this collar, and there should 
be gauntlet cuffs to co; 


the neck is to take a short fold of satin, ending 
in a fan at either side, and fasten it to the front 
of the collar, so that the favs stand out at either 
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SIGNALS FROF FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


following donation : C. L, Downing, 78. 6d. 

M. M. Buakk.—I Lave duly received and read with much 
interest your powerfully written letter. It ‘deta i's 
and crosses t's” in a style that I admire, but that would 
shock many of our readers, I think it is impossible for 
anybody who knows life at all to be insensible to the mean- 
ing of what was said about the resemblances and contrasts 
between our own and the Mormons’ sins in certain ways, 
and that to put it any more plainly is not desirable at 
present. One of the great sources of our present miseries 
and moral disgraces, is our long-continued habit of cover- 
jug them up, especially amongst women, and following the 
ostrich-like policy of pretending that we believed that 
nothing of the kind exists in our midst. But, slowly but 
surely, the world of morals and religion is awakening to 
the necessity of admitting that such social diseases exist, as 
a preliminary to their treatment ; however, it is only yet 
beginning, and we must be tender with those sisters who 
have not yet admitted this sad necessity. 1 am much 
obliged for your letter. 1 see your column sometimes. 
When you quote from Tur Woman's Stanat, you will 
mention the paper as often as convenient, will you not ? 

Mars, RicHarpson recommends to White Ribbon women ‘ The 
Non-alcoholic Cookery Book,” which she says can be hal 
from the B.W.'.A. offices, ‘It is small, costing only one 
shilling, but gives many recipes for sweets without 
alcohol.” 

Mrs, Snerueep.—Everything you send me, your own or 
selected compositions, bears the impress of a beautiful 
mind, and I am always glad to see your handwriting. 
Thank you for all you have sent, I cannot use the book 
notice—would you like it back ?—but all the rest will be 
utilised in course of time as space allows. 

M., L. B. writes ; ‘‘ Are ladies aware what strides the fashion of 
‘ steels’ for dresses, or the effect of them in various forms 
of stiffneases, is making? Before we are aware of it we 
shall be incased once more in crinolines, and this notwith- 
standing the cry that was raised against them some months 
ago. The fashion is creeping on very insidiously. One is 
aivised by the dressmaker to have something ‘to keep the 
dress out a little,” and I perceive that skirts are now tend- 
ing towards the bell shape, the forerunner of the hideous 
cage! Will all those who will no longer submit to such a 
ridiculous fashion, steadily refuse to have one'sidress ‘ kept 
out’ in this way, and if it isto keep the dreas off the ground 
insist deliberately on having it shorter? 

Hortense Woon (Smyrna).—Thank you so much for your pretty 
Christmas card and words of cheer from so far away to me. 
Many other correspondents who similarly kindly 
romembered their Editor are also thanked very warmly, 

S. .—Your * chirpings " are too © Christmassy " for use now, 
and did not reach me in time for insertion before the 
season to which they are appropriate was over. If you 
would like them returned please send envelope. Thank 
you for sending them and your letter. 

JusticK writes an indignant letter about the persecution that 

has befallen the vicar of Ledbury for his courage in hand- 

ling from his pulpit religious topics as if they were in- 
tended to affect the life and conduct of a man to-day 

instead of being kept ns a sort of Sunday wardrobe in a 

cupboard, taken out for special show now and then, and 

not used in every-day life. Asermonon “ Christ Jesus 

a Socialist” has aronsed so much aniniadversion that the 

poor vicar has announced his intention of in future giving 

readings from some old standard divine or bishop, 80 as to 
avoid stirring up ill-feeling against himself in his parish 
work. I agree with my correspondent that it is aad that 
there should be so little real charity and liberality of mind, 
but certainly I know too well that such feelings are no 
distinguishing mark of ‘' the Church,” but are found in 

Dissenting circles in equal force, There is, however, w 

good side to parrowness—it stands for deep feeling and 

serious conviction very often. 
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Another very fashionable way of finishing off 


side of the face. This fold is made exactly like the 
neck-bow of last summer, only that it is fastened 
on to the front of the neck instead of the back. 
“ Another way” (as they say in the cookery 
books), is to have the dress made with a plain 
collar, and wear elaborate collars over ae ines 
collars such as I wrote of a few weeks siace, 
those that reach to the shoulders and are almost 
like capes. I have seen these made in white 
satin and elaborately ornamented with silk 
braid and lace insertion, and I have also seen 
them made in yellow guipure aud sold (durin 
sale time) at 3s. 6d. Very pretty yokes o 
shaded teq1ins mounted on net are ales going 
very cheap during the sales, and these make the 
foundation for a beautiful collar when edged 
with a deep frill of lace, There are many inex- 
pensive fancy silks which make good demi- 
toilette gowns—chinés, glacés, oriental silks, 
figured with narrow stripes or little spots. Black 
and white glace silk figured with thread stripes 
is an ideal material for this purpose, it has such 
a bright look, yet is also neat. It is the fashion 
to combine it with velvet of a bright colour— 
collar and waist-bow being of cherry or magenta, 
royal blue or bright pink. CHIFFON. 


A WOMAN PILOT. 


Tue only woman captain ani pilot of a 
passenger steamer in the United States is Capt. 
Philomena Daniels, of Vergentes, Vt., who can, 
any day during the summer, te found in the 
pilot-house of either of the excursion boats Little 
Nellie or Water Lily, which ply across Lake 
Champlain, between Vergennes and the little 
town of Westport, on the New York shore. The 
two boats named are only rated at twenty-five 
tons, but Lake Champlain is not a place for 
ocean liners. Both boats belong to Capt. 
Philomena’s husband, Capt. George, and when he 
is on one boat, she is in command cf the other. 
Their two sons, Fletcher and Fred, are licensed 
engineers, and one is aboard the Little Nellie and 
the other on the Water Liiy. Mrs. Danie's has 
been associated with her husband in the naviga- 
tion of Lake Champlain for thirty-five years. 
Fifteen years ago, a luw of Congress decreed that 
none but a licensed pilot should set foot in a 
wheel-house. That cut no ice with Mrs. Daniels. 
She went ‘before the United States Inspector, 
made application, was examined, and secured a 
license. She has passed a supplementary exam- 
ination every year since. There are two other 
women captains of steamboats, but they are both 
freight boats. Mrs. Daniels isa model housewife, 
and there is nothing of the masculine in her voice 
or manner. 
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Our Open Columns. 
Tr Bagger does not hold — responsible a 
opinions expressed by corresponden 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 
MRS. MONA CAIRD ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of Taz Woman's Sianat. 
Mapam,—A complaint has been recently 
made anti-vivisectionists on the ground 
that they have done great injury to iene by 
calling attention to the fact that vivisection is 
practised in the medical schools attached to most 
of these institutions. On this account the 
sprcnense of vivisection have been attacked, in 
e usual manner, by accusations of ignorance, 
inconsistency, sentimentalism, and so forth. 
Now, I do not propose to defend anti- 
vivisectionists from these charges, nortoenterinto 
the vexed question of their merits or demerits. 
These are eatirely beside the poin’, seeing that 
it is not the qualities of anti-vivisectioniste, but 
the nature of vivisection, that is of real moment 
to usall. Granting, for the time being, every- 
thing and anything that their worst enemies 
have said of them, the great question which lies 
at the root of the whole controversy still awaits 
an answer from the conscience and reason of 
civilised humanity : can man be held justified in 
pushing his advantage over the animals to the 
extent of torturing them for his own ends; and 
if so, on what foundation are we to place the 
principles of justice, mercy, or chivalry towards 
the weak; and how can we then reasonably 
claim respect for a law of right as distinct from 
that of might? In other words, what basis is 
left for a moral Jaw at all if we assert the right 
of man to torture the weakest of his fellow- 
beings? This is a question that we are bound to 
consider, whatever be the faults and foibles of 
agitators who assert that animals have at least a 
sare to be held exempt from torture at our 


I now Propose to ineert an extract from a 
paper on this subject, because in it the authori- 
ties for the statements made are carefully given, 
and these 1 have had verified by reference to the 
works quoted. Pro-vivisectors are fond of 
assuring those who have not informed themselves 
on the subject, that experiments on living 
animals are not at all cruel; that vivisectors 
are singularly kind and humane men who may 
safely be trusted not to commit any act of 
inhun an'ty. Asa reply to such assurances, one 
can bi t ramind vivieectors of their own words; 
of published descriptions of their experiments in 
their own books, papers, and physiological 
jo Readers may judge if such experiments 
are cruel. 

Is it cruel, for instance (to quote the article 
before referred to)—‘Is it cruel to take a 
number of dogs, to burn and scald them to death 
by pouring boiling hot water on different parts 
of their body, several times in succession, or by 
covering them with turpentine and setting fire to 
it ? (Royal Commission Report, Dr. Carpenter, 
Q. 5,616). Vivisectors have done this. Is it 
cruel to cut open the stomach of a dog, to insert 
the ear of a live rabbit and fasten it there until 
it was eaten away by the gastric juice of the dog’s 
stomach? (Dr. Noe Walker, Q. 4,888). Vivi- 
sectors have done this. Is it cruel to cut open 
the bellies of cats, cut away some of their 
intestines, slice off parts of their livers, and leave 
them to die after intense suffering lasting over 
twenty-nine days? (Royal Commission Report, 
Dr. Legg, pp. 372-373, also 256-257). Vivisectors 
have done this. Is it cruel to saw open the skull 
of a ONES: cut into some parts of its brain, 
thrust red-hot wires into the opening, inject 
acids of various kinds into the cavities, and keep 
it alive in this state for weeks. or months? 
(Experiments by Dr. Ferrier, Royal Commission 
Report, p. 220, pp. 166-169. Reports of Wake- 
field Lunatic Asylum, Appendix to Roy. Com. 
Rep.) Vivisectors have done this. This, aye, 
aot worse than this, if it is possible to con- 
ceive.” This, of course, is but a glimpse of the 
terrible world that is revealed to the student 
of physiological works; and nothing but 
a study of those works can possibly give an idea 
of the awfulness of the tortures inflicted, of the 
number of animals tortured (generally to dis- 
prove the assertion of some rival physiologist) ; 
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or of the perils and sinister consequences to which 
this practice is rapidly leading. 

Most persons,who give their money to hospi- 
tals do so under the supposition that it is used 
solely to aid the sick and poor. It is only 
common justice that they should at least be 
made aware that almost every one of the a 
hospitals in London and the provinces has 
attached to it a medical school where licensed 
vivisectors pursue their researches on the 
bodies of living animals. 

I have attempted to give a faint idea of the 
nature of vivisection on the evidence of vivi- 
sectors themselves, and I ask for a dispassionate 
consideration of the subject, in its moral aspects, 
and in its bearings on the whole question of 
moral obligation ; and I deprecate the favourite 
syllogism to which the contention of most pro- 
vivisectors can be reduced, viz., anti-vivisectors 
are sentimental and ridiculous faddists, there- 
fore vivisection is justifiable and laudable.—I 
am, Madam, yours truly, Mona Oairp. 
7, Kensington Court Gardens, W. 


OPENING MUSEUMS ON SUNDAYS. 

Mapam, — When your correspondent, Mrs. 
Florence Hill, speaks with alarm of the opening 
of museums on Sunday, I do not think she can 
have taken into account the homeless and 
houseless condition to which so many of our 

oung men and women are reduced on Sunday, 
bait turned out of their houses of business to 
wander all day in the street. 

If the British Museum and National Gallery 
alone were open it would be an inestimable 
boon to those who are often forced into the 

ublic-house for a short shelter, and while there 
imbibe habits of drink by being forced to take 
something for the good of the house. No one 
would be hurt by a few public buildings being 
open from 2 to 7. It would give work to some 
who would be thankful to get a chance of even 
one day’s regular work, or caretakers meet well 
be found amongst that very class of young 
clerks who are turned out to wander, and would 
be thankful for the chance of shelter and a seat 
during the weary hours, when, as I well know, 
they have to drag through the streets in any 
sort of weather. 

The parks may be very nice from May to 
October, though there are days on which I 
should be sorry to have no shelter even in those 
months ; but what about the rest of the year ? 
mas pape anol thing that every 
sho shut against so many young people, 
who only lay the seeds of dlesane by boars 
of exposure on Sundays. 

CaTHERINE M. WHITEHEAD. 

10, Montagu Street, London. 


REGULATION OF CLUBS. 
Mapam,— With reference to your severe but I 
fear not too drastic comments on the absence of 


ing 
your attention to the fact that in Switzerland 
where the vote is universal male suffrage, an 
where there is so generally a working-class 


‘population, that class distinctions are almost 


unknown, there are s 1 laws to prevent the 
excessive drinking of special classes of men, 
whose drunkenness is considered a worse offence 
against the general state of society than that of 
some other classes anes be? The interest of 
this lies, of course, in the fact that it is clearly 
recognised by such a working-class voting 
population that it is not unfair to place more 
restrictions on some members of the community 
than on others, and therefore, so far as it goes, 
would lead to the conclusion that the workmen 
might consent to have their clubs regulated 
while those of the rich remained unaffected by 
early-closing laws against drink. The follow- 
ing is the Paragraph I refer to :— 

Switzerland has stringent rules for the repres- 
sion of drunkenness. Tho regulations vary in the 
different cantons. The unemployed father of a 
family dure not loiter about the public house in 
Ticino. Berne’s special laws are that drunken 
and disorderly persons may be excluded from the 
saloons for two years, and abettors of pauperism, 
drinking and gambling are subject to a sentence 


of sixty days’ hard Jabour. Homes for inebriates | | 


are provided in Zurich, Yours truly, 
Democracy, 


all regulation by the law of the hours of drink- | / Pe ee 
in workmen’s clubs, as a rule, may I call | ——_$_$___—___—_= 
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NEWS FOR THE B.W.T.A. 


‘‘ PRACTICAL METHODS.” 


Tue Friends’ Temperance Union is nothing if 
not practical. The committee of the Union have 
just issued a “ Handbook of Practical Methods,” 
which would be of immense service if circulated 
far beyond the limits of the Society of Friends. 
It has been prepared by Frederick Sessions and 
Frank Dymond, the president and secretary re- 
spectively of the Union, which was originated 
by the late Samuel Bowly in the year 1877, and 
in 1892 it inaugurated a forward movement to 
promote the cause amongst the public in general, 
especially through the agency of missions and 
adult schools. The handbook leads off with some 
practical suggestions as to getting up meetings, 
chiefly adopted from a similar handbook issued 
by our B.W.T.A. Many secretaries will imagine 
the information given is on the plane of ‘‘teach- 
ing your grandmother,” but experience shows 
that if secretaries know what to do, many of 
them don’t do if. The importance of having 
lectures on some definite aspect of the tem- 
perance question is strongly enforced, and work 
among the young receives special attention. 


Drawing-room and kitchen meeti 
scribed in operation, and some valua 
tions made. 

In the region of legislation the practical 
characteristics of the Friends are apparent 
in the suggestions that Sunday closing, 
abolition of tied houses, withdrawal of right 
of appeal from the decision of magistrates 
except on points of law, abolition of grocers’ 
licenses, the stopping of the sale of drink 
to children, the abolition of the barmaid 
system, and the regulation of clubs should 
be first tackled. The power already possessed 
is pointed out, and some valuable hints of pro- 

ure at Brewster Sessions are given. 

Personal dealing is placed first in importance 
amongst methods of promoting temperance re- 
form, and the causes mreyerees as usually in the 
way of moderate drinkers ing abstainers are 
(1) False ore rated notions of the medicinal 
value of alcohol ; (2) long-exploded fallacies as 
to the food properties of hol ; (3) social 
difficulties in the abandonment of a life-long 
habit ; (4) an actual seeking for the temporarily 
exhilarating effects of stimulants; and (5) a 
rent of aiceunon a the —— wrought by 
their example, especially on the younger genera- 
tion. .How to meet these diffoulties well 
dealt with in the hand-book, and plans are pro- 
for reaching working people by means of 
turday night meetings, Christian people 
through S y addresses, and special classes by 
sectional efforts of various kinds. 

The use of the Press is presented as a 
matter of great importance; the judicious 
circulation of temperance literature is strongly 
urged, and a useful suggestion is that the 
general or local papers have advertisements 
under contract for a few weeks of concise 
and pointed facts relating to the temper- 
ance question. With this Barrer proposal 
we commend this most useful little manual to 
the attention of workers. It is obtainable from 
the secretaries of the Friends’ Tem ce 
Onion, Messrs. Frank Dymond and Howard 
Nicholson, 21, Ethelburgha House, Wormwood 
Street, E.C. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A CuanceE ror THE Betrer in THE Use oF 
Liquor 48 A BEVERAGE. 

A reTurRN of the occupations of the people of 
England and Wales, as disclosed by the census 
of 1891, and as compared with similar returns 
from the data of 1871 and 13:/], has recently 
been presented to Parl'ament. | erhaps the 
most remarkable change (says the 7'%imes) is that 
which has occurred in nearly all departments of 
the liquor trade. Instead of even keeping pace 
with the population, the numbers of wine and 
spirit merchants fell from 11,217 in 1871 to 7,467 
in 1881, and to 7,395 in 1891. Beer sellers, 
including dealers in ale, cider and porter, 
fell from 13,789 in 1871 to 12,855 in 1881, and 
11,816 in 1891. ° 

In other words, England and Wales in 1871 
contained a wine and spirit merchant to every 
2,007 persons, and a beer seller to every 1,647. 
In 1881 there was a wine and spirit merchant 
to every 3,479, and a beer seller to every 2,020. 
In 1891 there was a wine und spirit merchant to 
every 3,922, and a beer seller to every 2,454. 
The population to be served by each wine 
and spirit merchant had nearly doubled, 
and that to be served by each beer seller 
had increased by one-half in the short space of 
twenty years, during which, moreover, butchers 
had increased almost precisely in the ratio of 
population. It would be difficult (adds the 
Times) to find better evidence of the way in 
which the tendency to the abuse of strong drink 
is beiog gradually undermined by the various 
forces which make for civilisation ; and it is im- 
possible not to believe that the next census, 
when in the fulness of time we are made 
acquainted with its results, will show that the 
change has been continuous. 
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Four insertions for the price’of Three. 

Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RIORY HOUSE, YORK.— Principals: ‘Miss 
PEARSON and Mrs. TINKER. Modern System of 
Teachi: 

and Musical 


ocal Exams. 
clusive Terme. 


A bright, happy home. 


IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, 


Aberystwith,— 
Principal : Mrs, MARLFs-THOMAS. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
M desirous of securing the services of 
Yr. 


E. TENNYSON SMITH 

for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcoming 
season, may address the rer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Road, Birchflields, Birmingham, 


. Pupils are prepared for Oxford, Oambridge, | 
D- | 


APARTMENTS, HYDROS, Etc. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEMPERANCE 

| HOTEL, Bridgewater 8q , 

\ St. Paul's Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of 

| interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for ‘‘ Visitor's 

Guide,” showing “‘ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 

eee and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
‘ndon. 


0 ED 
| TLKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles 


Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 

they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.’” In- 

Clusive weekly terms from 3le. 6d. Physician, Thomas 
| Johnstone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. 


PARTMENTS TO LET.—Bedroom, Furnished. 
West Brompton, 8.W. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


LAPHAM MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 

School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Koad, S.W. Under 

fully-qualified Medical Women. Ladies trained fx 

Midwifery for L.O.S. Also monthly nurses trained (three 

months). October vacancies. Good nurses recommer.ded. 

| Small weekly paymente from patients. Donations urgently 
, Needed. 


Would suit ‘“Y,” “B.W.”—B. W., 2, Rickett Street, | 
| 


Dont Cough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


| One L.ozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatings [ozenges 


IANOFORTES, perfect touch, beautiful design, 
may be ottained at Beethoven House 176, Waterloo 
| Road, Burslem, Madame Reymond. 


OMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSOCIA- 
TION, 62, Lower Slcane Street.— Floral Decorations 
of all kinde. Care of gardens, conservatories, 

| window boxes, in townand suburbe, contracted for. Home- 
| made jams, jellies, fruit,;pickles, ete. . 
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IS ALCOHOL AN ACQUIRED TASTE ? 
Is “alcoholism” an innate or an acquired 
taste? According to M. Moreau, who gives his 
studies on the cub): ct in an interesting article in 
the Journ il @’ Hygiene, much of the vice is due to 
popular traciine, The Scot is first initiated 
into the delights of whisky when his mother puts 
- g rag steeped in that form of nectar into his baby 
mouth in order to stop his lamentations. In the 
various parts of France they manage these things 


differently, and the Seine-Inférieure, for instance, 


has quite a scientific way of teaching its children 
that “wine is good.” It would seem that even 
the ofispring of the vin-ordinatre-sodden French 


countryman do not take naturally to the drink of, 


the country, and when first taken for the Sunds: 
afternoon diversion to a restaurant, the Frenc 

infant mostly declines to partake of the beverage 
beloved of hi 
comes to be four, five, six, or seven years old— 
the age differs with the mental development—the 
young Republican may bes:en any Sanday at one 
ofthese public resorts with his glass of claret in 
frent oe are “apa rind ce been 
appealed to. ‘‘What!” cries the proud parent, 
are you so small and silly that you can’t even 
take a glass of wine likea man? Then it is time 
‘ you ‘learned it!” And the baby yields. This 
rd (a says M. Moreau, is, uvfortunately, not 
adulterated like the wine the child is made to 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 


Humangz women will be glad to hear that 
there is a new and painless method of slaughter- 
ing cattle for food.. 
interest in the prevention of cruelty to animals 
is well known, presented Mr. R. E. Womphrey, 
butcher, Wallsend, with one of the patent 
instruments. By it cattle are shot instead of 
being slaughtered on the koock-down method, 
and the recipient of the gift put the instrument 
to the test with most satisfactory results. A fine 


rig heifer. was led ioto the killing shop at 
r. Womphrey’s establishment, and the instru- 


ment placed against its forehead, the operator 
touching the small steel nipple with a toy mallet. 
The animal fell dead, and bled profusely, and 
Mr. Whomphrey was so satisfied with the experi- 
ment that he declared he was pre to 
disprove the current opinion that shot animals 
cop th bleed so freely as those killed by the old 
me e a‘ 


«ALONE WE LIVE AND DIE.” 


An absolutely unreserved and sincere record of 
the deeds, words, thoughts, and emotions which 
have gone to make up the most common-place 
life would be of priceless value in many ways, 
but most of all, perhaps, would it be valuable in 
relieving every one who read it of at least a part 


of that burden of isolation which most people: 


cirry with them all their lives. 
Asucrort Nose. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS. 


parents. But when the child 


Col. Coulson, whose- 


The Exhibition of Painting Books sent in by prize winners 
at the INTERNATIONAL HALL, Piccadilly Circus, : 
All applicants will receive a ticket of admission on receipt of private card and a stamped addressed envelope to 
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NUNS AND ‘THEIR UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING, BUT NO DEGREE. 


Ir is curious, but bard, to follow the working of 
the male minds that are converted to the idea of 
giving women higher education, but shrink, for 


‘some unknown reason, from stamping the know- 


ledge with the hall-mark of a degres, It is not 
only, at Oxford and Cambridge that this 
apparently illogical course is pursued. It is 
now announced that the need having long 
been .felt for the higher education of the 
nuns in. the Roman Catholic orders, such as 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Sisters: of the Holy Cross, and others 
that are devoted to the education of young 
women in convents, it has been decided by the 
trustees of the Catholic University of America at 
Washington hereafter to admit women to the 
classes, and to give them the benefit of the full 
course of instruction. It will for the present be 
i to bestow upon them the sheepskin so 
ly universi 


hi prized by graduates as tho 
prs, fr of their matriculation, but some sort of 


informal certificate may be substituted. It is 


expected that this concession, the first of the’ 


kind’ever made to women by a Catholic educa- 
tional institution, will be availed of by several 
hundred women, both in and out of active 
religious life, every year. The Catholic University 
is devoted at present to the preparation of can- 
didates for the priesthood. 


A ROYAL PRIVILEGE. 


THE Queen of Saxony never had any children 
of her own, but she is very fond of other people’s 
children, especially if they are pretty. Hence, 
happening, a few days ago, while walking in the 
park in Dresden, to meet a nurse in charge of 
two little children, she stopped to admire the rosy 
babies. The following dialogue was then heard. 
The Queen: “They are twins, are they not?” 
Nurse : ‘' Yes, please your Majesty.” ‘I suppose 
their papa is very proud of them?” “ This little 
boy’s papa is, but that little boy’s papa died a 
month ago.” “ But I thought you said they were 


twins?” “Your Majesty said they were, and I 
didn’t think it right to Socivudicethe Queen.” 
INDIAN ENGLISH. 


A aoop story is told in a paper at Allahabad 
as illustrating how at times the natives of India 


are not without sympathy for Europeans in the 


exigencies of official life. Two ladies whose 
husbands had been ordered away on some ex- 
pedition had elected to share their lot in a small 
station where the civil surgeon was a subordinate 
medical officer anda native. This officer, having 
been called in to attend them and seeing their 
helplees condition ‘in a strange place, commis- 
erated them thus—‘'I do sincerely pity: both 
of you abandoned women.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


MELLIN’S Painting Competition. 


and others at the-recent Competition will take place on January 17th and 18th 
Mellin’s Pharmacy, 48, Regent Street. 


London, W., next to 


Samples of Mellin’s Food can be had post 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 


Jan. 9, 1896, 


MESSRS. GARROULD’S SALE. 


Messrs. GakRouLp’s sale is now on, and those 
who would be ‘‘ wise in time” should pay an 
early visit to the well-known establishment in 
the Edgware Road. The visitor cannot fail to 
be impressed with the alterations which have 
been made in thé premises, both inside and 
out. The goods are i almost given 
away at the silk counter, and now is the time 
to lay in a stock of light silks for summer 
wear or evening gowns. Some beautiful silk 
crépon, figured with a pattern like the flaming 
sun, can be had at the ridiculous price of 63d. 
Very pretty chiné glacés, figured with narrow 
stripes, suitable for blouses, can be purchased at 
Is. 1ld., and some handsome embroidered 
crépons for the same sum. Evening brocades 
are extremely cheap at 1s. 10id.; black moire 
(22 in. wide) can be had at 9d. the yard, and 
would be most useful for petticoats or founda- 
tions, Black satin is to be had at 62d. the yard, 
velvet at a shilling, and the fashionable white and 
black narrow-striped satin at half-a-crown. 
Woollen materials are also much reduced, aud I 
would wish to call special attention to the 
beautiful fancy tweeds in red and black (and 
other colours) at 1s. 43d. the yard, and the 
double-width nun’s-veiling at 53d. 

_ Children’s dreeses will be greatly reduced dur- 
ing the sale, and many bargains can be picked 
up in lambswool pelisses and artistic-pleated 
frocks. ee pore are to be bought at about a 
guinea; but the greatest ins are to be found 
in the department of dressing-gowns, those in 
cardinal flannel, fashionably made with turned- 
down collar, act only 10s. 11d., those in 
flannelette at 3s. 11d. 

Wonderful bargains are to be found in the 
mantle department, and all the models are 
perfectly up-to-date. Imagine a black plush 
mantle for a guinea, embroidered in jet, lined 
with quilted silk and supplied with a black 
Angora collar. Imagine a charming cape in red, 
green, or blue vicuna, with a deep opossum 
collar, at only 17s. 6d. This is a very. smart 
little wrap, and would be useful on a hundred 
occasions. For 19s. 6d. one can get a short fur- 
lined cape in the latest style and there is a 
wonderful collection of tight-fitting jackets at 
15s. 9d., some of them with the fashionable 
“ foot-ball” sleeve. Very pretty capes are being 
sold at 29s. 6d., with a turn-down collar in grey 
fur, and anarrow border of the sdmefur. These 
mantles are four yards round, so meet the 
requirements of modern fashion. 

The blouse department is well worthy a visit, 
and here again we find. the prices greatly re- 
duced. Some of the prettiest models are in 
black and white striped satin, one of these being 
particularly ornamental, with a black satin 
collar, and a waist-band of the same material, 
made long enough to go twice round the waist. 
Narrow stripes seem to be preferred for blouses 
just at present, but there are other designs in 
checks or scrolls. Very useful blouses are made 
in plain black satin mervielleux with folded 
collars and bishop sleeves, and these are undeni- 
ably cheap at 9s. 11d. A black satin blouse is a 
useful possession, and looks equally well for day 
or evening wear. 


‘Competition Department,” 


free from 


LONDON, S.-E. 


ak 
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GARROULD, "svsr'rivn 
5 HYDE PARK, Wi, 

The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 

Ready-made Sheets, 2 yards by 3 yarjs, 4/41, 5/14, 6/11 pair. 

. ‘ Larger Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 pair. 

Damask Table Cloths, New Floral. Designs, 6/6, 7/6, 9/6 each. 

Five o'Ulock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 each, 

Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 4 /O4 yard. 

Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/3 each. 

Full-size Check Glass Cloths, 1/6 half-dozen. 

Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 

Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/114 per pair. 

Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/11, 5/11, ete, each. 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY @00DS, ete. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. Tolgtasghls Mares 
A ee Sean acces 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED). 


SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S OFFER. 


The Year's Bright Chain. 


By Miss" FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
A Beautiful BIRTHDAY BOOK, bound in Cream Coloured Canvas. 
-_With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 1/9 Post Free. 


To be obtained from The Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., 
| Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


TANOCEA 


Neutralises the Tannin in Tea. . 


Garrould’s Charming Frocks 
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NO HOME SHOULO BE WITHOUT IT. 


Sond for Samp!e Box, with full particulars and Testimonials, 
POST FREE, 7d. 
© ITAWTHORNE House, BAILDEN, N&AB SBI res Yor 


Ks, 
‘ ng April 16th, 1895. 
« G@BNTLEMEY,— Please find enclosed 1/- for box of Tea Toning Tablete. I find them 


remarkably effective in their action. Had it not been for my timely acquaintance with 
them, I should have been compelled to forego the ‘ fragrant beverage.’ 
“ Tanocea TABLET Co., ‘© Yours faith‘ully, O. FIRTH. 
“ BLETCBLEY STATION.” 


Prevents and Cures Indigestion. “ We have tried the sample of Tanocea you kindly sent us, and, being a somewkat 
dy speptic househv!d, are exceediogly thankful to have met with your simple and valuable 


antidote to the ‘poison’ inthe tea-pot, Your invention will eurely be a boon to the larger 
number of your fellow-creatures, Pleass send me a 2/6 box of the Tatlete. 
“EB. W. HILL.” 
To be had at Whileley’s, Shoolbrea’s, Splers and Po: d's, A. & N. Stoves, ofc 


In Boxes, 6¢., 1s., and 28. 6d.; or 7}d.. 18. ad., and 2s. 01. postifree of the Bole 
Lessens the Doctor’s Bills. Manufacturers, 


‘The TANOCEA TABLET CO., Bletchley Station. 


ESTABLISHED ie 


; PREPARED COR wg 
> ist ORIGINAL OF ALL CORN FLOURS 


9 GOES FARTHEST - 


Pay Avo GIVES GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


i ® BOOTS © 
a4 48 T 
ee. 2 ies Sg 


x 


BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
‘ictontal say s—- 
“They have the smartest 
and prettiest Shoes 
in London.” 
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Far superior to tea or 


a coffee for nourishing and 
| strength-imparting proper- 
ties and for Breakfast, 
| Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
cocoa | —whenever wholesome re- 


| 
| 
| 
heeratens is necessary— 
| may be safely and bene- | 
| 
| 


‘*‘Represents the standard of highest purity at precent | ficially resorted to. | 
attainable in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. G2, | 


BEST --Batablishea “micah adapted to the wants of infanta”— 


fees 4825, & Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. 4 : 


-_ oe, 
F ae FOR ~ 
INFANTS, oO in Patent 
x CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins, 
INVAIIDS, Ps 
AND THE AQED. 


“ Highly Nutritious.”—Lances 


[Reduced Facsimiile.] 


THE SWAN. FOUNTAIN PEN 


MARUFACTURED: IN THREE SIZES AT 


los,- 16/6, AND 25/- EACH. ° 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 
by various makers, she bas found none so thorougbly satisfactory as the ‘Swan Fountain Pen 
of Messrs, MABIE, TODD, & BARD. This pen is invaluable to her, and she has found that its use 
greatly facilitates her work. (Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 
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sepenien only r require your steel pen to aie pen ® suit you. * ‘Colaplate Ilustrates Catalozin ‘sent post. me on 

a 

_ MABIE, ‘Tope, & BARD, 93, Cheapside. London, E.0.; or, 95a, Regent 
. Street, L ondon, Ww. in 


that 4 YOST TYPEWRITER enables the user to do 
from’ two to three times as much wo as a clerk 
can possibly produce with a pen. ; 
Can you, then, afford to do your writing in the old way ? 
The Typewriter has provided thousands of women 
; with pleasant and lucrative employment. 


: ' Particulars of classes for instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand 
will be sent on application. 


THE. YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


MANCHESTE®: 3, Deansvate; LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John St.; BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row; LEEDS: 21, 
New Station St.; ; GLASGOW : 11 2, St. Vincent St; BELFAST: 9, ‘Rosemary St.; PARIS: 36, Boulevard ‘des Italiens. 
: Si ie oS ee 
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